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THE WEEK, 


On the 3rd instant a body of some six hundred men, 
composed ot three companies of the Royal Irish Ritles 
and two of mounted infantry, were intercepted by a 
Boer force largely outnumbering their own, and pos- 
sessing artillery, an arm which apparently bad not 
accompanied the detachment. It was on their return 
from a movement into the East of the Free State, where 
they had been sent to receive the submission of our 
enemies, that this force was cut off and apparently sur- 
rounded on the road from Dewettsdorp to Reddersburg. 
They seemed to have entrenched themselves, and to 
have held out from the mid-day of Tuesday to the 
morning of Wednesday, when they capitulated with a 
loss of thirteen killed and forty-five wounded. It has 
been suggested that the capitulation was due to the 
exhaustion of ammunition. But this report is not 
widely credited, for it would have involved a very reck- 
less use of the cartridges at the disposal of the troops, 
or some gross mismanagement in the supply of the 
column. 


Tuis reverse has been made a theme for political 
advice by the correspondent of the Times newspaper at 
Capetown, who suggests that the time has come for 
severe disciplinary measures to be taken in the case of 
officers whose alleged incompetence may have led to 
this and similar disasters. These comments on the part 
of a young and academic journalist, appearing in a 
journal so closely connected with the Rhodesian gang, 
has produced, not unnaturally, vigorous criticism and 
blame from the pens of several experienced officers ; and 
the public feeling that the training of a newspaper 
correspondent is an insufficient equipment for the forming 
of decisions upon the military dispositions of veterans 
has been nowhere better expressed than in the sharp 
rebuke administered in the columns of the same sheet 
through the letter of Colonel Lonsdale Hale. It would 
seem that in this, as in so many other matters, the 
financiers have a little over-shot their mark. 


As we go to press there is no further news of the 
attack on Wepener, where a body of colonial troops, 
a part of General Brabant’s division, has been 
engaged since Monday last by an increasing force of the 
enemy. The latest advices, carrying us to Tuesday 
mid-day, estimate the losses at between forty and fifty, 
and the usual optimistic account of their position is 
forwarded by the correspondents. Cloudy weather 
interrupting heliographic communication left us without 
news on Wednesday. The town is in the extreme 
south-east corner of the Free State on the Basutoland 
border and is about as far from Bloemfontein as 
Canterbury is from London, with no railway communi- 
cation between the two. There is also, as we go to 
press, an unconfirmed series of somewhat self-contra- 
dictory rumours from Pretoria, Brandfort and Loren¢go 
Marques that affirm the occurrence of a fresh reverse to 
our arms last Saturday. The rumour has been further 
discredited by the arrival of a telegram from Lord 
Roberts, in which no mention is made of such a 
disaster. 


Tue Agricultural Holdings Bill, introduced on 
Monday, did not satisfy those who are the best qualified 
to speak for the tenant-farmer. The important section 
of the Bill provides that tenants who have made certain 
improvements with the consent of the landlord shall 
receive for compensation from the landlord the amount 
which represents their value to the incoming tenant. 
Mr. Lambert, who has the subject at his fingers’ ends, 
and who has himself introduced several excellent Bills, 
complained that, after waiting so many years for this 
reform, the farmers were now offered a very inadequate 
and disappointing measure. He objected in particular 
to the obligation imposed upon the tenant of proving 
the consent of the landlord to his own improvements 
before claiming compensation for them. The existing 
system, he maintained, set a premium on poor farming. 
What was wanted was the kind of security for tenants 
which was provided in the system of nineteen years’ 
leases which used to prevail in Scotland and the north 
of England. An arrangement which encouraged a 
tenant to impoverish rather than to enrich the soil was 
clearly fatal to agriculture. 


Mr. CHANNING, who also speaks with the weight 
of experience and special knowledge of the subject, 
described very clearly the effect of the present system :— 

“ He attributed much of the agricultural depression to the 
principle of competition. A tenant who had put money into 
the land found at the end of his term that the landlord was not 
disposed to renew his lease at the old rent, but submitted it to 
competition and gave it to the highest bidder. Thus he dis- 
posed of his tenant’s property and interests with his own. An 
unprincipled tenant had every inducement to take all he could 
out of the soil in order to secure a renewal of his tenancy on 
the lowest possible terms. The result was a continuous 
deterioration of the land, and the impoverishment of the land- 
lords in many cases. Many landlords have been so ill advised 
as to refuse proper reductions of rent to improving tenants. 

What had happened? These tenants found themselves unable 

to carry on the farm, and the land had been let to inferior men, 
who, finding it impossible to make the rents by good farming, 

did so by the process of impoverishment. That had been the 

history of hundreds of estates in the eastern counties of 

England during the last fifteen years.” 

Complaints were brought against the Bill by Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, amongst others, on the ground that it 
is vitiated by references, and that it attempts to treat 
Scetland and England and Wales in one single measure. 
Mr. Shaw showed how strong was Scotland’s case for a 
separate Bill. There is a further objection to the 
measure in that it provides for contracting out. But 
there was a general consensus of opinion that the Bill 
might be converted by amendments into a_ useful 
measure, and there is an active and vigilant body of 
members who may be trusted to do their best for it. 


As we were going to press last week another revised 
edition of the Budget came out. In moving the third 
reading of the Finance Bill, Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
told the committee that the total receipts from Customs 
for the financial year ending March 31st were £ 23,800,000, 
His original estimate of £ 21,770,000, and even his second 
estimate (March sth) of £22,130,000, had, therefore, 
been greatly exceeded. The total receipts are nearly 
3 million more than those for the financial year ending 
March 31st, 1899 ; but of this increase only a little more 
than a million is due to higher prices or the increasing 
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quantity of dutiable imports. The rest is the result of 
increased duties, or of clearances in anticipation of 
increased duties. To allow for the clearances the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has reduced his estimate of 
Customs duties for the new financial year from £25,000,000 
to £23,600,000. But he has increased his estimates for 
Income-tax receipts by half a million. 


THE expenditure in last year’s Budget was 
£133,722,000, a record which (while easily beating all 
previous achievements) will be even more hopelessly 
outdistanced by its successors. The revenue did its 
best, and the final spurt was an extraordinary perform- 
ance. On March 5th Sir Michael expected a deficit of 174 
millions. The actual deficit has turned out to be rather 
less than 14 millions. With the help of the additional 
taxation Sir Michael hopes that the revenue for next 
year will be brought up to the gigantic figure of 
£127,520,000. But the estimated expenditure is just 
over 150 millions, so that there will be an aggregate 
deficit, according to official estimates, of nearly 36} 
millions. That sum may be regarded as an addition to 
the National Debt. But unless the war should suddenly 
take a very favourable turn, it is almost certain that a 
large supplementary vote will be asked for from Parlia- 
ment before the end of the Session. 


Sir Wituiam Harcovrt, who followed the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, drew the most serious attention 
to the evil results of hasty and premature Budgets; 
although at the third reading of the Finance Bill they 
were receiving for the first time a true account of the 
country’s position :— 

“And this when the revenue had been beyond comparison 
greater than at any former period, when they were imposing 
taxes to a larger amount than any man in the House had ever 
known, and when they were increasing the debt by an amount 
that had not been known since the great war.” 

Sir William Harcourt has been doing great services to 
his country as well as his party since the opening of 
Parliament. It is to be hoped that his warning against 
early Budgets will not be lost even on cowardly Cabinets 
which contemplate an early dissolution. We hope the 
country, as well as the House of Commons, will also 
take his advice— 

“To consider what would have been the situation had there 
been no war, and had the Chancellor of the Exchequer had at 
his disposal the realised surplus of nine millions.” 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN has written an article in the 
Deulsche Revue in reply to Professor Max Miiller. The 
article is free from any bitter anti-English feeling, and 
the Professor deprecates “ Britain-baiting ” as silly and 
despicable. He adds that it must be recognised that 
“the northern Republic has met the vast problem of 
the discovery of the goldfields and of the overwhelming 
English immigration to Johannesburg at least inade- 
quately.” But if he is quite alive to the imperfections 
of Boer government and quite ready to acknowledge 
that Germany owes much to Great Britain, Professor 
Mommsen has in no way modified the opinion which he 
expressed in the letter published in the February 
number of the North American Review. And what is 
the ground of Professor Mommsen’s criticisms? It is 
not (as all who are familiar with the Professor’s endorse- 
ment of Bismarck’s odious policy will anticipate) 
any sympathy with Liberal devotion to the cause of 
nationality. He admits that with the development of 
her “ plans for turning Africa, from the Cape to the 
Nile, into an integral part of the Greater Britain of the 
future ’’—“ England had become involved in a difficult 
position towards the two little Republics.” Professor 
Mommsen’s mind is made up—as we fancy the minds of 
a good many persons on the Continent, who are neither 
Nationalist in general nor anti-English in particular, are 
made up—by the feeling that the English Government 
has not played fair:— 

“ England has assumed to the two Republics a legal position 


far exceeding the rights of all self-administrating colonies, 
rr She has even imbued them with the consciousness 
of a legal independence to respect which she, as the more 
powerful State, was in honour bound.” 
How has that obligation of honour been observed by a 
Government which, in the case of the Jameson Raid, 
neither cleared itself nor punished the chief offender? 
Professor Mommsen’s article should at least make it 
clear that not all the hostile judgments passed upon our 
policy are attributable to envy and malice. 


THE gymnastics of the Daily News are really quite 
bewildering. Take the representation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
foreign policy which appeared in that paper on 
Wednesday. The Midlothian speeches, we are told, 
included “ the passionate assertion of what we may call 
in the political slang of the present day, Liberal 
Imperialism.” As it was Mr. Gladstone himself who 
used the expression, “‘ We are opposed to Imperialism,” 
we presume that political slang must have changed a 
good deal in the last eighteen years. Then again— 
“The policy which he held up to admiration—the policy 
of Canning and of Palmerston.” Yes, but what 
policy? The policy of Canning in helping to emanci- 
pate Greece, the policy of Paimerston in befriending 
the cause of independence in Italy and Belgium, 
the very policy which our Liberal Imperialists refused 
to follow in 1896 and 1897! What did Mr. Gladstone 
say in the Midlothian campaign about the claims of 
nationality in the Transvaal itself? The opponents of 
this war are precisely those Liberals who “do not limit 
their conception of Liberalism to these islands"—the 
expression which the Daily News actually applies to that 
section of the party which wishes to combine Mr. 
Gladstone’s domestic Liberalism with that aggressive 
temper trampling on the rights of nationality which Mr. 
Gladstone so sternly denounced in Lord Beaconsfield, 
The Liberal Imperialists, judging from their record, 
imitate those qualities in Palmerston which Mr. Gladstone 
condemned and abandon just those characteristics of 
his policy which Mr. Gladstone admired. 


WHEN Parliament meets again after the Easter 
recess, one of its immediate occupations will be the con- 
sideration of the Australian Commonwealth Bill. The 
federal Constitution, which forms the schedule to the 
Bill, is the final result of nearly ten years of drafting 
and discussing on the other side of the world, and is 
backed by a very large majority of the whole voting 
population of Australia, expressed on two occasions 
through the machinery of the referendum. As the 
Australian delegates now in this country are not pleni 
potentiaries, and as those whom they represent have 
consented to nothing save the Constitution as it is now 
drafted, there is obviously much to be said for avoiding 
at all costs any amendment in this draft. But there is 
something in the Bill besides the schedule, of course, 
and there may be great difficulties in persuading the 
Imperial Parliament-to swallow wholesale the covering 
clauses, submitted as suggestions from Australia for the 
terms of an Imperial Act of Parliament, to which the 
scheduled Constitution is annexed. 


THE strain will come over clause 74, which limits 
the right of appeal from the Australian High Court to 
the Judicial Committee at Westminster. In particular, 
“no appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council 
in any matter involving the interpretation of this Con- 
stitution or of the Constitution of a State unless the 
public interests of some part of her Majesty’s dominions 
other than the Commonwealth or a State is involved.” 
Now this is of all cases precisely the case in which a 
non-Australian court of appeal might seem desirable, 
but the framers of the new Constitution have evidently 
studied the United States model to some purpose and 
consider that it is quite possible to set up in Melbourne 
a worthy parallel to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
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So it may be, but the analogy suggests, what is the fact, 
that the new proposals are much more than a repetition 
of the Canadian scheme. How far they differ and how 
far the differences are vital are questions which cannot 
be dealt with in a note, but it is wholesome to remember 
that while so much is being made of the Imperial senti- 
ment of our colonies, six of them are at this moment 
determined to snap one of the material links which bind 
them to the mother country. New Zealand, though not 
willing to join the Federation at once, is not without 
hopes of coming in later on. Both the sentiment and 
the determination are perfectly natural; only it is 
important to view them in conjunction. 


Ir is a curious coincidence that on the very day 
when Parliament resolved on the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the question of muni- 
cipal trading, Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy should have 
decided that an important instance of municipal trading 
was illegal; for the omnibus-proprietors of London 
have won their victory, and the running of halfpenny 
omnibuses, painted red and labelled “ L.C.C. Tram- 
ways,” will have to cease. The County Council have 
statutory authority to work tramways and to do 
various things connected with and convenient for 
such working. They have interpreted these pro- 
visions to mean that they may run  omnibuses 
which start from the termini of their tram-lines. But 
the Chancery Division, through the mouth of one of its 
most learned Judges, says that the running of omnibuses 
is not incidental to the working of tramways, and that 
the county fund must not be applied to such purposes. 
No doubt the buses are a convenience to passengers 
who use the trams ; but then they cannot exclude other 
persons and many of us use them along the Strand and 
Whitehall although we never mean to cross the river. 
So much for the decision, which is exactly what a lawyer 
conversant with the law of ultra vires might expect ; 
but the interest of the case lies not in its law so much 
as in the question of policy involved. Can anyone who 
is not a shareholder in the London General Omnibus 
Company doubt that the L.C.C, buses were an advan- 
tage to the community? If the County Council had 
wanted to municipalise omnibus traffic, that might be 
another matter, for the necessity of tram-lines and the 
consequential limits to road space make trams much 
more of a “natural monopoly” than omnibuses, as the 
“pirate” buses prove. But here wasacase of municipal 
trading at its best : the County Council, so far from 
creating a monopoly, were positively abolishing one and 
creating a competition in which the community has a 
direct interest. We commend the case of “the 
Attorney-General v. the London County Council” to the 
attention of those members of the Select Committee who 
are not committed beforehand to the protection of 
monopolist companies. 


THE Minute of the Board of Education establishing 
higher elementary schools modifies some of the objec- 
tions to the New Code. It provides grants and 
prescribes conditions for a new kind of elementary 
school, but it does not legalise the position of the higher- 
grade schools and it makes no provision for higher 
classes in an ordinary school. Mr. Yoxall thinks the 
new school will be a useful kind of continuation day 
school in districts where there is neither a higher-grade 
school nor an organised science school. These new 
schools are to provide a course of instruction extending 
over four years, but the scale of grants compares 
unfavourably with the scale of grants in Scottish 
schools :— 





England. Scotland. 
Ist year BIS. 10 3S. ovecescseeee 50s. 
2nd year GPE. 10 BIB dccccccceces 70s. 
3rd year ere gos. 





The increased grants will not compensate the managers 
of Board and Voluntary Schools for the diminished 
grants earned by the upper classes in ordinary elemen- 


tary schools. The Manchester Guardian points out that 
the same school cannot be both elementary and higher 
elementary, and that a good many schools will be 
obliged either to drop their lower standards and become 
“ higher elementary,” or drop their specific subjects and 
become “ ordinary elementary.” 


THE French Chamber of Deputies has passed by a 
large majority an Act creating a special force for coloniai 
service which is to be called “Troupes Coloniales.” 
Such a measure was obviously necessary in consequence 
of French expansion in recent years ; but it has taken a 
long time to accustom the country to the idea that a 
special training and organisation are required for military 
operations outside Europe. The new army is to be placed 
under the direction of the War Office. An alarmist 
deputy who proposed that the colonial troops should in 
no circumstances be stationed in France itself, lest they 
should become the instruments of Czsarian ambition, 
gave the Minister of War the opportunity of giving the 
Chamber his own considerable and diverting experience 
of abortive coups d'état, and assuring the deputies that 
the danger of a subversive attempt being made so far 
from the metropolis as the posts where colonial troops 
might be quartered was purely imaginary. It is interest- 
ing to remark that the Reporter to the Committee which 
examined the provisions of the Bill bears the Napoleonic 
name of Lannes de Montebello. 


ArE there two “ Diplomatici” bestowing the 
secrets of the European Chanceries on London journals 
and reviews, or has Mr. Lucien Wolf ceased to be the 
London correspondent of Le Fournal? If he has not, 
and if (as we cannot help supposing) he is the person 
who, in the Times of last Tuesday, denounced the Paris 
daily over that notorious signature, it is time he should 
sever his connection. “Only last week,” wrote 
“ Diplomaticus,” “Le Fournal of Paris published, in 
default of fresh inventions, a whole supplement con- 
taining a selection of the worst caricatures of the 
Queen and Prince of Wales published during the last 
few months in France, Germany, Italy, &c. If you 
have not already seen these disgraceful drawings, you 
may care to look at the selection I enclose.” We hope 
the Times is duly grateful for the obliging gift of a corre- 
spondent’s free copy ; but will even such an advertise- 
ment in England excuse the disloyalty of his London 
agent in the eyes of the Paris editor? We may, of 
course, be mistaken in thinking that the “ Diplomaticus ” 
in question is Mr. Wolf in Latin; and in that case we 
should owe an apology to the “ Diplomaticus” in 
question. 


COLONEL DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL, the French 
officer fighting with the Boers, who was killed by 
shrapnel at Boshof, had retired from the French army 
some years ago on the death of his wife. He had some 
reputation as a strategist and was undoubtedly very useful 
to the enemy, whose forces he accompanied at first as 
a spectator and adviser and lately as a combatant. If 
the journalists may be trusted who have interviewed his 
brother, M. Christian de Villebois, and Count Sternberg, 
the Austrian officer who was captured with Cronje and 
afterwards released, the French colonel had conceived 
a high opinion—as who has not ?—of the Boers as 
fighting men, but much deplored their reluctance to 
take the offensive which he tried vainly to overcome in 
the last stages of the siege of Kimberley. Colonel de 
Villebois, the news of whose death was received with 
much satisfaction at Cape Town, has many personal 
friends in England, and seems to have joined the Boers 
by no means out of Anglophobia, but because active 
adherence to what seemed to him the better cause 
offered irresistible temptations of using his profes- 
sional observation in a war between civilised belli- 
gerents, 
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THE DEMAND FOR VENGEANCE. 


WO events have occurred during the last few days 
each of which has some significance for the 
future of South Africa. The first is the hoaxing of the 
Times last Monday. It must have taken away the breath 
of a good many people to find the pretty story of Bond 
treason, already so often exposed, once more set out 
quite seriously in the letter of the Capetown corre- 
spondent (some 3} columns were devoted to it), and 
discovered in the leading article to be “interesting” 
and “instructive.” For, even with the Pigott forgery 
in our recollection, we might expect that the 
most ingenuous credulity would at least escape the 
repetition of misrepresentations which have already 
been found out. Apparently even this is too much 
to ask of the Times. For what are the facts 
about the “interesting” and “ instructive ” pamphlet 
which has been translated into English in order 
to show us that the Cape Dutch are traitors? 
The pamphlet was written in 1882 by Mr. Du Toit, who 
is now an ardent supporter of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Mr. 
Hofmeyr and his friends repudiated the document as 
a statement of Dutch aims and refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Bond, if Mr. Du Toit’s anti-English 
and separatist principles were to govern its constitu- 
tion. Mr. Hofmeyr and his friends carried the day, 
and provoked angry recriminations from Mr. Du Toit, 
who complained bitterly of their loyalty to Great 
Britain. All this happened eighteen years ago. But 
the document has lately been translated, and we are 
invited to draw our own conclusions from it. And 
what is the inference drawn by the Times? That Mr. 
Du Toit’s extreme hatred of English influence in 1882 
ought to make us suspicious of his actions and designs 
to-day when he supports Mr. Rhodes? That Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s uncompromising refusal to have anything to 
do with the Afrikander movement eighteen years ago, 
if it was (as Mr. Du Toit wished to make it) hostile to 
Great Britain, is an excellent ground for confidence in 
his loyalty at the present moment? Either or both of 
these conclusions would be natural and proper. But 
the Times argues very differently. It finds that Mr. Du 
Toit’s disloyalty in 1882 is evidence of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
treachery in 1900 ; and wishes to visit the sins of “ The 
Patriot” not upon the men who committed them, but 
upon the men who denounced them. Could anything 
be more ludicrously perverse? And when Mr. Courtney 
points out that the action of the Times in attributing Mr. 
Du Toit’s sentiments to Mr. Hofmeyr is like ascribing 
to the Girondins the principles of Marat, the Times 
replies that it was Marat and not the Girondins who got 
the upper hand; which is about as relevant as to tell us 
that Napoleon won the battle of Austerlitz. 

As the Times did not know, and was therefore 
unable to explain, that the Bond pamphlet, which was 
the work of so discredited a politician as Mr. Du Toit, 
had been repudiated by Mr. Hofmeyr, those persons 
who read the pamphlet on Monday were brought into a 
suitable state of mind to welcome the recommendations 
of the Capetown correspondent on Tuesday. It is 
pleasant, let us hasten to say, to miss in those recom- 
mendations the incurable appetite for blood and the 
odious habit of adapting the language of the Old Testa- 
ment to the morality of a savage which were never more 
conspicuous than in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s characteristic 
appeal to the Government to smell out witches. But 
whilst distinguishing the spirit of this letter from that of 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s incitements to murder, we regard 
the recommendations as supremely impolitic and unjust. 
Let us examine those recommendations recollecting all 
the time that it is the contention of the war party that 
the British and Dutch will get on together better than 
ever after breaking each others’ heads, and that the new 
era in South Africa is to be an era of strict race equality. 
First of all the ringleaders of the rebels are to be sent 
to penal servitude and the rest to be fined and disfran- 
chised. The fines, we are told, should be large enough 
to oblige the rebels to sell their lands, and the lands are 
to be bought by their loyalist neighbours. This can be 
easily arranged by handing over to their loyalist neigh- 
bours the fines taken from the rebels. Is it possible to 
devise any scheme which will more certainly keep alive 
racial feuds in Cape Colony? There are doubt- 
less a great many Dutchmen who have been 
rebels for no other reason than the failure of 
the British Government to protect them from inva- 
sion. And these men are to be made into perpetual 
enemies by inflicting on them a form of punishment 
which will establish an everlasting memorial of the 
racial quarrel and create an acute agrarian grievance. 
Such a course would be a servile imitation of that Irish 
precedent which most men have thought it prudent to 
regard as an awful warning and nobody in his senses 
would welcome as an example. The proposal to 
disfranchise the rebellious districts means nothing else 
than a readjustment of political power in the Colony in 
the interests of the British colonists. The Dutch would 
lose the advantage of preponderance. The innocent 
would suffer with the guilty. A numerical majority 
would be turned into a political minority. And what 
becomes of all the cant about equality of rights for all 
white men, and the attractions of British rule as a 
system of fair play and no racial privileges, if the first 
effect of the war is to be a shuffling of the cards, and 
the creation of a racial ascendancy by a scheme of 
punishment which would more accurately be described 
as a scheme of gerrymandering ? 

We are glad to recollect the very weighty protest 
against such a course made by Mr. Bryce at the meeting 
of the South African Conciliation Committee last week. 
Atter pointing to the experience of Canada, and to that 
of America after the Civil War, as illustrating the need 
of clemency in dealing with the disaffected Dutch, Mr. 
Bryce expressed the belief that the whole Liberal party 
would be united in resisting any attempt to suspend or 
to gerrymander the Constitution of Cape Colony. We 
hope Mr. Bryce is not unduly sanguine. All the energies 
of Liberalism will be wanted to prevent the adoption of 
this infatuated and disastrous policy in South Africa. 
If anything should serve to provoke and to stimulate those 
energies, it is the second of the events of which we spoke 
at the beginning of this article. Mr. Rhodes is now in 
London. He refused to be interviewed, so presumably he 
has for the moment no more insults to offer to the soldiers 
who rescued him, His movements after his arrival 
were eagerly followed. It was noted that he lunched 
with Mr. Beit, and we can imagine how anxiously they 
would discuss together the prospects and the cares of 
that British Empire to which they have both been so 
long and so intimately attached. Mr. Rhodes’ return to 
England means that the most urgent business before the 
Chartered Company, De Beers and the Consolidated 
Goldéields lies in London rather than South Africa. If 
any one doubts Mr. Rhodes’ capacity for the many and 
delicate tasks in which the difficulties of the Empire have 
involved him, the pamphlet written by Mr. H. C. 
Thomson, and lately reprinted from the Jmnvestors’ 
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Review, should dissipate his morbid apprehensions. 
Mr. Rhodes once told us that the Jameson Raid 
was only the beginning of his career. He did 
himself an injustice. He was really on his feet 
long before he fabricated the date of the famous letter 
which the Times so innocently published. His deceit 
and fraud in 1895 were not a first timid experiment in 
the art of prostituting politics to avarice. Mr. Thomson 
has rescued Mr. Rhodes’ earlier career from the obscurity 
in which the natural modesty of our “ typical English- 
man” had left it. And after reading that record nobody 
can doubt that Mr. Rhodes will set to work to manipulate 
the Colonial Office, Society, his friends, his dupes and 
his vassals, to compass two ends. Mr. Rhodes’ political 
position in Cape Colony must be restored; and the 
threatened imposition of a great part of the cost of 
the war on the gold-mines must be averied. Each 
of them is a large and difficult business. But Mr. 
Rhodes is a master of the art of seeing things through. 
He spares neither himself nor his country, and it will 
need all the efforts of Liberalism if he is not to emerge 
from this war as the Dictator of South Africa. 





THE BUDGET AND UNIONIST FINANCE. 


NX OW that the financial year 1899-1900 is over and 
i the half-dozen or so editions of the Budget have 
been superseded by the final and revised figures, it is 
the duty of all true Liberals to take stock once more of 
the financial situation in which this country has been 
placed by half a decade of Tory domination. Every 
one pays taxes ; and every one who pays taxes is morally 
bound to watch their destination as well as their rise 
and their fall. Never has that duty been plainer than 
in the present year of disgrace. 

The fearful inroads which financial extravagance 
and waste (combined with Jingoism and aggressive 
diplomacy) have made upon our country in the five 
years since the present Government took office may be 
seen at a glance from the following figures drawn from 
official Blue-books. They only take us down to March 
31st, 1899, when the idea of bullying the two South 
African Republics or provoking them into war had not 
sent Estimates up or Consols down :— 


Year ending March 31st. 1895. 18g. 1897. 188. 1899. 
Military and Naval Ex- 
penditure .......... £35,595,000 £38,334,000 £41,453,802 £40,395,000 £44,283,000 


Civil Expenditure .... 58,323,421 5§9,430.357 60,022,867 62,540,994 63,867,236 





Total Expenditure. . £93.918,421 £07.764,357 £101 476,669 £102,935,994 £108 150,236 
These are the housekeeping accounts of the British 
Empire from March 31st, 1894, to March 31st, 1899. 
They show in five years of comparative peace and 
prosperity an increase of g per cent. in the civil expen- 
diture and of no less than 25 per cent. in the military 
expenditure of Great Britain. There is no parallel or 
analogy for such figures in the previous history of our 
finances. The increase of civil expenditure was mainly 
due to large annual subsidies to the agricultural land- 
lords of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland; 
also to the schools and the clergy of the Church of 
England. In spite of enormous surpluses the Income- 
tax remained at eightpence. Nothing has been done to 
lighten the heavy burdens which fall upon the middle 
classes and especially upon the shopkeepers, nor has any 
expenditure been proposed or sanctioned to improve 
the dwellings and the life of the poor. 
But the real increase in military expenditure is even 
greater than that shown in the above table. For we 
have still to add some unconsidered trifles which are 


entitled in the Blue-book “Issues to meet other expen- 
diture.” More than half of the money raised in this 
way was spent upon the army or the navy, and the total 
amount of the issues had jumped by leaps and bounds 
from £810,000 in 1895 to £6,103,336 in 1899. All this 
time the revenue was increasing enormously owing to 
the improvement in trade. But the Income-tax remained 
at 8d., and in the spring of 1899 the extravagance of the 
Government had more than overtaken its prosperity. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thereupon imposed 
several new taxes, and halved the Sinking Fund, which 
ought never to be tampered with except in time of war. 
At the same time, he declared that fresh sources of 
taxation would have to be discovered ere long in order 
to meet the annual and habitual and (as he argued) 
praiseworthy increase of expenditure. At that moment, 
of course, there was no thought of war in South Africa, 
so that the military and naval estimates for the year 
ending March 31st, 1900, may be taken to indicate the 
normal addition which a Tory Government thinks 
reasonable for the favoured services. They were as 
follows :— 





RUS iiintaninacinnnnettnbeiina £21,978,000 
SEUE  ssicdscssedsencsacivioestbets 26,594,000 
RAE vcceniemisnwstuntinnia £48,572,000 


These were the figures given by Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Goschen in March, 1899. Mr. Goschen added that 
another million and a half should be added to his figures 
for the navy, for expenditure under the Naval Works 
Act. Here we have an estimated increase of more than 
4 millions in the military and naval estimates on the 
military and naval expenditure for the year ending 
March 31st, 1899. 

These Estimates were vastly increased by supple- 
mentary estimates before the year had closed ; and now 
that Sir Michael Hicks Beach has produced the final 
figures of the Budget (at the end of last week), it turns 
out that the military and naval expenditure (excluding 
the cost of the war, but including loan expenditure) for 
the year ending March 31st, 1900, is well on the way 
from 50 to 60 millions. If the cost of the war (£23,217,000 
up to March 31st, 1900) be added, the figures run up to 
an unprecedented total. 

No wonder that there was a deficit for the financial 
year now ended of nearly 14 millions, and that a realised 
surplus of g millions (which might have reduced the 
Income-tax to sixpence and at the same time have pro- 
vided a free breakfast table) was swamped in a disastrous 
and wasteful war. 

But far the worst has yet to be told. The pro- 
visional figures for the current financial year 1900-1 
show :— 


Army Estimates................+ £29,92 3,700 
Naval Estimates..............s000 27,522,000 
War Expenditure ............++ 31,568,700 


Thus the Army Estimates, including the cost of the 
war, are £61,492,400, and the Navy Estimates, if the 
expenditure on the Naval Works Act be included in 
accordance with Mr. Goschen’s statement, rise to a sum 
little short of 30 millions. It will take even Sir 
William Harcourt “some days” to master the figures 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid before the 
House at the end of last week, and further consideration 
may therefore well be deferred to a later number of 
Tue SPEAKER. But it is imperative if a crash in the 
national credit and a reversal of our economic traditions 
are to be averted that the best minds in the country 
should be brought to bear upon the financial ruin which 
inevitably attends an avoidable and unnecessary policy 
at present popular and g¢ntitled Imperialism. Unless 
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this policy can be killed or wounded, “ You may depend 
upon it,” to borrow the language of Sir William 
Harcourt, “ whatever you may say, whatever you may 
argue, whatever may be the basis of your taxation, that 
this increase of expenditure, not by hundreds of thou- 
sands, but by tens of millions,” will go on year after year 
“and must mean increased taxation.” 





MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
I, 


HE appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the question of Municipal Trading is a sop 
to the old-fashioned individualists on the one hand and 
to the private monopolies and trusts on the other. It 
is,no doubt, with a friendly eye upon these monopolistic 
companies that Mr. Balfour condemns the Parliamentary 
Committees for their “random dealing with great 
interests.” To the Rhodesian statesmen (with whom 
we in this country are becoming only too familiar) every 
municipality which gets the control of its own gas, 
water, trams, telephones and the like is another fair 
field closed to exploitation, an object of lamentation 
and reproach. Now we do not share at all in the terror 
which the prospect of a Joint Committee seems to have 
excited in the breast of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, Anything which throws light upon the 
lucrative mysterics which envelop the homely pro- 
cedure of elastic principles of Parliamentary Committces 
is all to the good. The interests of political science 
will be advanced by such an inquiry, and the interests 
of political well-being need not be retarded. It is 
really important that the public should know why this 
town had its application granted and that town had its 
application refused. It is not unreasonable to ask that 
the profound generalisations which control the Local 
Government Board in the making of provisional orders 
should harmonise with the peculiar and _ possibly 
capricious wisdom of the Commons and the Lords in 
their Private Bill Legislation. 

The English law of local government is based upon 
the theory that local authorities shall do nothing 
except that which is expressly sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment through general or private Acts. The possibility 
of obtaining fresh powers by private Acts has been the 
main channel for improvement. The provisions of the 
Public Health Acts and most of the municipal codes 
have been pieced together from private Acts themselves 
previously secured by enterprising corporations. The 
local experiments of individual municipalities have led 
the way and general Acts have followed compelling or 
enabling a// municipalities to perform similar functions. 

There is, undoubtedly, at the present time a disposi- 
tion to look with extreme suspicion upon the supposed 
disposition of municipalities to defy market prices and 
to use the rates for the purposes of lowering prices or 
raising wages. The doctrine of nlira vires has been 
appealed to; and in one case, reported quite recently, 
a London County Council’s half-penny bus service was 
declared illegal upon this ground. 

We should have thought that the prices to be paid 
for bus or tram fares was eminently a matter to be 
decided by the ratepayers’ representatives. There is 
some objection on principle to either a large profit or a 
large loss because there is no reason why ratepayers who 


do not use the service should either lose or benefit by 
the fact that other ratepayers use it. But small 
inequalities generally coexist and act as compensations 
one against the other. It would seem that town 
councils and town clerks are almost unanimous in 
holding “that any attempt to lay down any hard and 
fast rule as to what undertakings a municipal corpora- 
tion ought or ought not to be empowered by Parliament 
to carry on is undesirable.” 

Passing once more to the topic of local legislation 
and local action, we find that there is much to be said 
against our system. It is extremely expensive. In 
Austria a municipality may undertake anything except 
that which is forbidden by the Imperial Parliament. It 
may provide water or gas or trams without applying to 
Parliament and without any expensive litigation. But 
the Austrian law, which leaves a wide field of local 
autonomy, does not work well in practice. Few towns 
avail themselves of the privilege ; and the great majority 
do nothing, and are left in undisturbed enjoyment of 
insanitary conditions. The English system gives at any 
rate a working compromise between centralisation and 
devolution, in the spheres of law and administration ; 
and we do not expect to see any very radical change in 
the near future on what may be called the formal side 
of the subject. , 

But in regard to the principle which should govern 
what is called “ municipal trading,” there is a good deal 
of natural hesitation felt and displayed ; and it suits 
very well the purpose of those who are increasing our 
permanent naval and military expenditure by five or ten 
millions a year to declaim against the wasteful expendi- 
ture of local bodies upon remunerative and _ useful 
services. Rates which only mean decent and well- 
lighted streets, clean streams, pleasant parks, a cheap 
and convenient tram service, are regarded with jealousy 
by statesmen who want the whole taxable capacity of 
British citizens to be employed upon distant wars for 
Imperial aggrandisement. And moreover there is in 
the background of the agitation against municipal 
activity the awful dread of a rate upon land values, 
which is almost as popular as the deplorable agitation 
in favour of taxing the gold-mines in South Africa, 





THE GOVERNMENT AND REDISTRIBUTION, 


M INISTERS may be divided into those whose 
| duty it is to raise expectations, and those whose 
duty it is to disappointthem. Mr. Chamberlain belongs 
by predestination and by discipline to the first class. 
Some sinister destiny, or the embarrassing confidence of 
his colleagues, has assigned Lord James of Hereford to 
the second. Both of these statesmen belong to what used 
to be roughly described as the Liberal section of the 
Unionist party. That title imposed on the ingenuity of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends the task of discovering 
some effective retort to the demand for one man one 
vote, and they found it in the cry of one vote one value. 
And avery effective platform cry itseemed. Individual 
Unionists had thus two courses open to them in 
opposing manhood suffrage. Those who had argued 
from the “ stake in the country” might argue from it 
still. But those who had stigmatised that argument as 
ridiculous had a different line of defence, for they 
could reply to the injustice of the plural franchise by 
demanding the redress of an unequal distribution of 
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seats. The serious diminution in the population of 
Ireland which had marked our successful government 
of a backward race made the demand especially attrac- 
tive. Itdelighted the patriotism of Colonel Saunderson, 
who was indignant that his country was over-represented. 
It inflamed the Unionism of those Englishmen who 
were angry, firstly, that the Irish Members wanted to 
leave the House of Commons, and, secondly, that they 
were in the House of Commons at all. Matters came 
to a head last autumn, when a large number of Mem- 
bers of Parliament presented a memorial to Mr, Balfour, 
expressing the views of those Unionists who thought 
that the Government might, by extinguishing this 
grievance, go out in a great blaze of splendour, and, 
incidentally, make pretty certain of coming in again in 
a greater. And even this austere Government might 
not have been altogether insensible to the advantages 
of so rare an opportunity of combining electioneering 
with statesmanship. 

It was under these circumstances that Lord James 
of Hereford had to explain to the Liberal Union Club 
last week that even a Unionist Government cannot do 
everything. He proceeded to show that a flattering if 
natural confidence in the capacity of their leaders had 
perhaps led the rank and tile to underestimate the task 
to which they summoned a Ministry flushed, though not 
exhausted, with its triumphs. At first sight the problem 
looked easy enough. Ireland had thirty more Members 
than she ought to have. What could be simpler than 
to subtract thirty from Ireland and add it on to some- 
thing else? But such an arrangement, as Lord James 
pointed out, would be a little lacking in finesse, For 
redistribution, if it was to satisfy other people besides 
Colonel Saunderson, would involve two further processes, 
First of all it would not be enough to wipe thirty Irish 
constituencies off the map. It would, in addition, be 
necessary to redivide Ireland in order to equalise the 
constituencies which would return the seventy members 
left to her. Then England would demand the same 
attractive electoral symmetry as that conferred upon a 
remodelled Ireland. Lord James had worked out the 
arithmetic of the thing. If you took a unit of 9,850 
electors, England would have 529 members instead of 
495, Ireland 73 instead of 103, and Scotland 78 instead 
of 82. The mere statement of the changes involved in 
redistribution showed what a large enterprise it would 
be. Further, a considerable number of small, but 
historic, boroughs would be disfranchised in England as 
well as in Ireland. It would be an act of vandalism, and 
Lord James was able to quote Mr. Gladstone on the 
value of respecting the individuality of constituencies. 
Speaking for himself, Lord James would not give those 
boroughs up without a struggle. Of course he said 
nothing about their political complexion. To a mind 
absorbed in sums of rule of three colour is an accidental. 
It is only the party hack who talks of such things. But 
what would have been crude and indelicate if done by 
Lord James may very well be done by someone else, and 
if Lord James is half as good a politician as he is a 
statesman he will see that Captain Middleton does not 
leave the Redistribution Party in ignorance of the truth 
that seventeen out of the twenty smallest English 
boroughs are held by Unionists. Perhaps redistri- 
bution would not be such splendid electioneering 
after all. We fear that all Captain Middleton’s philo- 
sophy will be wanted to console such reformers as 
Major Rasch. For redistribution took the first place on 
the programme of the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations in November, 1898. 
Major Rasch, in proposing the resolution on the 


question, told his audience something about the feeling 
of the Government :— 

“Before the last election he himself declared he would not 
spend a sixpence or go on a platform unless he were told that 
the Government would make redistribution a plank of their 
platform, and the answer of the highest authority was that 
redistribution was necessary and was the one commanding 
subject which the Government ought to take up. They, there- 
fore, were not seeking to take the Government by the scruff of 
the neck in this matter : they were only gently pressing them 
through the open door,” 

It is melancholy to think of another “ open door” 
which has been closed during the Government's career, 
And Major Rasch had evidently faced all the conse- 
quences of redistribution like a man, For a little later, 
in a speech at Southend, after warning his audience that 
the over-representation of Ireland had sometimes 
threatened to bring Parliamentary business to a stand- 
still, he added in his bluff, soldierly way that, even if 
University representation must be sacrificed, it was not 
a final objection and that “ men who wrote about black 
beetles ” were not necessarily too eminent to mix in the 
tumble of contested elections. 

To leave on one side many questions which surround 

the problem—the rival theories, for example, of a 
territorial and a merely numerical representation, the 
questions of the special claims of distant and dispersed 
populations of which Mr. Gladstone spoke in 1884—the 
Government have three excellent arguments against a 
Redistribution Bill. There is the fourth article of the Act 
of Union. It may be urged that the Act of Union was 
broken by the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but 
there is an obvious distinction between the two cases. 
Ireland, by the great majority of her representatives, did 
not merely sanction, but she actually demanded disesta- 
blishment, whereas a reduction of Irish representation 
would only be effected in the teeth of Irish opposition. 
English Unionists ought obviously above all things to be 
scrupulously careful of the integrity of the Act of Union. 
English Home Rulers are anxious to establish an Irish 
-arliament, but until that is done they insist that the 
contract shall not be broken at the pleasure and in the 
interests of the predominant partner. A consistent 
English Unionist would take his stand on the Act of 
Union and strenuously maintain it intact. But the 
Unionist position has already been gravely discredited 
during the present Parliament. The report of the 
Financial Relations Commissions and the discussions on 
that report showed that the obligations of the Act of 
Union on which English Unionists insist are those 
which attach to Ireland and not those attaching to 
England. The argument, for example, of the Times, 
that Ireland could not be considered a financial entity 
and that her position was analogous to that of Wiltshire 
or any English county, directly ignored the Act of 
Union. And the effect of constantly ignoring that Act 
when it suits the purposes of England and of upholding 
it to resist the Irish demand for Home Rule is scarcely 
to increase the general respect for the principle of 
Unionism or the Act of Union. Still less would such an 
effect follow from overriding the Act because it suits 
the purposes not of England, but of an English party. 

Secondly, the Daily News well points out that one 
Redistribution Bill would very quickly necessitate a 
second, for the Government would, ex hypothesi, redis- 
tribute on some basis of equal electoral districts. As 
soon as a Liberal Government came into office and 
remedied a far more flagrant and illogical grievance, the 
plural franchise, the basis of the redistribution scheme 
would at once be disturbed ; for “one man one vote” 
would disfranchise in some constituencies two or three 
thousands of undeserving voters. It would then be 
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necessary to revise all the elaborately constructed calcu- 
lations, to introduce a new Redistribution scheme and 
to be told by the Unionists that we were once more at 
our congenial work of tinkering with the Constitution. 
But the chief argument of all is the last. A Redistribu 
tion Bill this year would necessarily postpone the 
General Election to the next ; and no Government that 
included Mr. Chamberlain would be ingenuous enough 
voluntarily to cut itself off from the political oppor- 
tunities which a great military success might offer. 





MR. BURDEN. 


T is high time that the public should hear something 

about Mr. Burden, who was a merchant, dealing 

in hardware wholesale, but especially in stoves, and 

who lived at a place called Upper Norwood, which is 

situate upon a hill over against Sydenham, in the South 
of London. 

He is dead ; but during his life he was the support 
of this Government in its earlier days, of Lord 
Salisbury’s last Administration, of the Opposition that 
troubled Gladstone in two Parliaments, and earlier yet 
of the men that followed Benjamin Disraeli (though it 
must be confessed he had no very high opinion of that 
statesman). Before that date—as a young man— 
Palmerston relied upon him, and he could well re- 
member his father (whom the Reform Bill had 
enfranchised) pointing out to his mother every evening 
at High Tea the advantages of Free Trade. He had 
from the first convinced that admirable woman, and Sir 
Robert Peel was converted by no other influence (so he 
said) than that of Mr. Burden’s father and mother. 

Mr. Burden was also one of the personages upon 
which the Established Church relied to defend it against 
the attacks of Rome upon the one side and the Chapel 
upon the other, for he justly conceived that these two 
religious bodies were extremes between which the 
Anglican communion sat in right reason and moderation. 
More than one publishing firm relied upon his continued 
patronage and that of his friends: and among these 
firms let me specially mention Messrs. Biggon and 
Wade, who publish the Sydenham Shakespeare, The 
Narrow Way (a periodical), Merry Hours for the Little 
Ones (which is, as the title indicates, a child’s magazine), 
the Business Encyclopedia, and numerous other publica- 
tions. Indeed, their annual output is as much as 
3,200,000 volumes and over, and they are, I believe, the 
principal house in the trade. 

Several newspapers, but especially the Daily Tele- 
graph and the Times, founded their prosperity on the 
subscriptions and continued it by satistying the demands 
of Mr. Burden and his set. The first of these he would 
read at breakfast propped up against the tea cosy; he 
would then fold it into four and stuff it into his over- 
coat pocket, intending to read it on the way to town. 
But this he never did, for at the station he bought a 
business journal, and the appearance of the popular 
daily (which had grown filthy in his pocket)—not to 
speak of the bulging of his coat-—caused him to cast it 
aside on arriving in the City. 

The Times he received at his office, and he would 
read it with a frown which he imagined to be the just 
ritual for so well-printed a sheet, and which he also 
believed would aid him to think with clarity and 
thoroughness upon its weighty contents. That part of it 
which he read was the first leader and the foreign corre- 
spondence. The reports of his own trade and its 
markets he studiously avoided, thinking himself to be 
better informed upon these matters than Mr. John Kirle 
who, he happened to know, wrote these articles; and 
in this idea he was well founded. Nevertheless he did 
(as | have said) pay the utmost attention to the foreign 


correspondence, and to none did he give greater atten 
tion than to that proceeding trom Vienna. 

Evening newspapers also (of the better kind) com- 
peted hard for Mr. Burden’s patronage ; in these his taste 
was more capricious. He had for many years read the 
Evening German when (upon discovering that it was in the 
hands of foreigners) he suddenly took a dislike to the sheet 
and became a regular reader of the Daily American, 1 
will confess, however, that he was not a little disturbed 
by the smartness of this last, whose occasional epigrams 
had upon him the effect of unseasonable conundrums. 
Still (save for occasional bouts at the Globe) he remained 
faithful to this choice, and it is a thousand pities that he 
would not purchase other varieties of the evening 
papers, many of which were better suited to his taste 
had he but known it. Thus he would have nothing to 
do with the Wesiminsler Gacetle because he had heard— 
I know not from what source—that the journal was 
Radical, nor did he read the Echo, though the “little 
sermon,” the column of questions and answers and the 
leaders of that excellent journal were intended for his 
particular reereation. 

And how (you ask) did he read his evening paper? 
In this fashion. He entered the train for Upper 
Norwood at 5.48; sitting, as the increasing prosperity 
of the country warranted, in a first-class carriage and 
keeping his back to the horses (as he would humorously 
put it) he looked rapidly at the telegrams in the central 
page, verifying the fact that they tallied with the news 
he had seen some hours before upon the tape. Next he 
would glance at the quotations from the morning papers, 
and then he would read with great inward joy the 
column of notes ‘in which he found (by some odd jug- 
glery of the mind) that the editor’s standpoint was 
precisely his own. This done, he continued to pass his 
eye over the paper, never finishing any article, nor, 
indeed, knowing quite what each might be about, until 
at last (viz.: at 6.12) he reached his station. Here he 
would fold the paper into a length (precisely as you may 
remember he had done with his Daily Telegraph in the 
morning) ; but it is particularly to be noted that he did 
not put this one into the outer pocket of his overcoat, 
but contrariwise into the inner pocket of his fob, whence, 
some hours later in the evening, he would pull it out 
and throw it with great aplomb into the waste-paper 
basket. 

It will be seen by all this, by the support he afforded 
to our most cherished institutions, by the way in which 
statesmen, editors, and Civil Servants suited their every 
action to his requirements, and by the very evident fact 
that these few habits which my poor pen has described 
lay at the root of our country’s prosperity—I say it will 
be evident by such signal evidences that Mr. Burden 
was, in a kind of underground way, a man of immense 
importance to the commonwealth. It is therefore (I 
repeat) of the first moment that you should know more 
about him than you do, and with the object of 
enlightening you yet further upon his personality I shall 
not hesitate to portray the House in which he lived. 

Mr. Burden had during many years of his earlier 
life inhabited a charming villa residence, but at the 
moment when he had the misfortune to die (and it is 
with the last years of his life that we are principally 
concerned) he resided in a desirable family mansion, 
whose name, “ Woodthorpe,” was supplemented by the 
number 162; for it was, as a fact, the 162nd house in 
the Albert Road, a broad and well-appointed thorough- 
fare sweeping round that part of the hill known as the resi- 
dential quarter of Upper Norwood. This house, though 
built of brick, was plastered on the outside to give it the 
appearance of stone. The porch was supported by two 
pillars of the Doric order, and on either side of the 
steps was placed a large stone ball by way of 
ornament to relieve the approach. A semi-circular 
drive led from one gate to another before the 
house, so that any friends of his that might call in 
their carriages could have the advantage of being 
deposited at his very door, though (by a habit peculiar 
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to our generation) it was more common for the cab 
or what not to remain outside the gates. It must 
not be denied however that these gates were sometimes 
opened for dinners or receptions, and on such occasions 
wheeled vehicles did not hesitate to drive up the 
carriage way. 

Mr. Burden’s house was exactly square in plan, 
though not a cube, tor it was somewhat higher 
than it was broad; it was decorated with a cornice 
in the style technically known as “The Egg Orna- 
ment,” and had running round it a frieze of scroll 
work in stucco, which lent it a certain distinction 
among the other residences of the neighbourhood. 
There was gas and hot water upon every floor and 
a douche and spray attachment in the bathroom. 
Behind the house was a small lawn, upon which, by an 
accident of the London climate, but little grass would 
grow, so that it was principally a paste of dark, trodden 
earth, but there stood upon it two large trees of a black 
colour ; these in spring would be covered for a season 
with very pleasing green buds, but in winter they 
dripped a kind of smutty dew calculated to soil what- 
ever might be beneath them ; and thus the bench was 
streaked with black and seemed very desolate and 
unworthy. 

But why should I detail at greater length the many 
subtle indications that surrounded the man? It is not 
with the poor material environment in which he found 
his delight that the soul of Mr. Burden was best 
reflected ; it was rather in his conversation, his friends, 
and his daily experience. To these, then, I would 
return when it behoves me to recount the adventures of 
this merchant, of whom it has been well said by Mr. 
Pidgin, that “to know Mr. Burden was to understand 
a thousand things that had hitherto been riddles to 
me.” 


H. B. 





NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB—THE BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


T would seem impossible that an exhibition which 
includes such extremes as the work of Mr. Holman 
Hunt and that of Mr. Brabazon should lack any sort of 
variety. Yet, if there is any noteworthy feature in the 
present show of the New English Art Club, it is the 
amazing sameness of treatment that pervades it. The 
two artists referred to, each the faithful follower of 
his own convictions, stand apart from the rest. The 
bulk of the work carries a common, though scarcely 
definable hall-mark, whether it happens to be the 
result of sincerity or of a merely aimless revolt against 
convention ; real and unreal are allied by this tie, if 
no other. Obviously, the difficulty of discrimination 
is increased. Neither is the result of careful sifting 
quite satisfying. If we put aside the black and white 
work, which is of exceptionally high quality, and turn 
to the crowd of canvasses which almost groan under 
their weight of paint, there is an alarming proportion of 
worthless rubbish. So devoid, indeed, of any interest 
beyond that of the grotesque are some of the worse 
abominations that one marvels not why they occupy 
good places, but why they were hung at all. However 
there is, as there usually is here, a minority of striking 
and good work which goes far to balance the short- 
comings of the weaker brethren. And it is greatly to 
the honour of the club that its cosmopolitan sympathies 
enable it to include the foreign element, and that its 
critical judgment is so well displayed by its selection. 
This year, for instance, M. Claud Monet sends 
two important pictures in “Effet de neige” and 
“Ve’theuil,” both of which are typical examples of his 
powers of observation. The snow-piece, especially, is 





a wonderful study of light in one of nature’s most 
wonderful moods. A row of humble cottages, half- 
screened by the bare brown branches of trees, over- 
look a plain that slopes gently to the river in the 
middle distance. Under the grey green of a luminous 
sky the snow in the foreground looks cold but full 
of delicate subtleties of colour ; but beyond the river, 
where the sun has touched the upward slope, there is a 
blaze of prismatic brilliance; the mantle of winter 
almost quivers under the radiant light. As an exposi- 
tion of natural truths, none of which are more beautiful 
or more elusive than those of snow, this example of a 
master would appeal even to those who regard sensual 
fascination as a snare and visual impressions as a 
delusion. 

Amongst the members of the society, Mr. Bertram 
Priestman is one of the few who are entirely free from 
the taint of merely theatrical effect, and his art is par- 
ticularly convincing in consequence. “ A Stormy Night” 
is a frank piece of impressionism, the restraint of which 
is all the more praiseworthy because the subject—that 
of a steamer ready to start on her night voyage across 
Channel—is one that lends itself readily to exaggera- 
tion. Personally speaking, however, I prefer Mr. 
Priestman in his less impressionistic vein. His “ The 
Hill Pool,” in itself a simple study of animal life, seems 
to give him a better chance for his fine capabilities of 
composition and tone. On the same wall I noticed Mr. 
William Orpen’s exceedingly clever interior, “ A Study,’ 
and his strong “ Portrait of Augustus John,” one of the 
very few portraits in the gallery. Possibly the most 
important position here is given to Mr. Wilson Steer’s 
“ Portrait of Mrs. Cyril Butler and her Children.” In a 
way Mr. Wilson Steer is something of an enigma. His 
style is based on a number of examples, old and modern, 
which occasionally show themselves very plainly through 
his own individuality. Yet he is no plagiarist, even 
though the influence of Reynolds might lead one—in 
the work here, for instance—to suppose that he was. 
With all his assumption of decision, the artist seems to 
lack a certain measure of deliberate force ; what he has 
exhausts itself in his beautifully painted backgrounds 
and drapery. Beyond these one loses sight of his 
purpose. The chalky tendency of his flesh tints appears 
to be objectless, the general disregard of idealism still 
more so. His landscape work, of which there are one 
or two examples here, is frankly Constablesque, and 
shows a far tenderer feeling than the portrait group. 
However, he is interesting throughout, and should be 
still a long way from the end of his tether. Of other 
landscape there is more than enough. One wearies 
quickly of ultramarine skies, of treacly water and terra- 
verte trees, even when the unpleasant colour is relieved 
by such fine drawing as Miss Alice Fanner introduces into 
the eddies of her “ A Spring Tide ;” and in the multi- 
tude of works, rivalry between which seems to depend 
on their respective degrees of muddiness, it is the fault 
of the other sort that the appreciable go unappreciated. 
Happily, perhaps, the tendency to a universal tint is not 
quite all-pervading. Mr. Mark Fisher’s “ The Farmer” 
lightens the darkness with the decorative brilliance 
characteristic of the artist, and Mr. James Henry con- 
tributes some exceedingly attractive work, The latter’s 
“ The River Side,” a study of cows grouped in a stream 
under a stormy grey sky, is particularly dexterous and 
charmingly sympathetic. Broadly handled as it is, its 
freedom from assertive glutinousness helps one to lose 
the impression that the New English Artist invariably 
paints his pictures as he butters his bread. 

The Spring Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
British Artists is, on the whole, one of the best that has 
been held during the past few years ; and one is justified, 
therefore, in hoping for a fresh lease of life and vigour 
for this somewhat decadent institution. The curiously 
ambitious efforts which have generally characterised the 
Suffolk Street Gallery to its detriment are this time not 
nearly so prominent. Instead, there is a solid leavening 
of more wholesome, if less pretentious, art and a 
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sprinkling of genuinely clever work which more than 
nullifies the ill effects produced on the nervous system 
by the few perpetrators of monstrosities. What, perhaps, 
is even more important is the fact that the Society shows 
a praiseworthy determination to give non-members a 
chance in the hanging. Selfishness is a quality that 
shows itself in an art society more forcibly than any- 
where else. Without irony, therefore, all the more 
praise is due to the British Artists who have been con- 
tent to monopolise not much more than half the available 
space, with the result that much of the staleness and 
misdirected effort of previous exhibitions is undeniably 
absent. Only one circumstance mars the completeness 
of this effect ; and that is the indifferent lighting of the 
gallery itself. It is, indeed, one of the darkest in 
London. Save in one or two favoured positions—such 
as the North-East room’s screen—a first-class picture 
has really no chance to be seen. Subtle tones in a light 
key appear merely monotonous. A sombre picture 
might be painted in coal-dust for the colour it shows, 
Only vivid contrasts tell in this Cimmerian gloom, in 
which it is an effort to look at anything higher than the 
line. ‘This is a distressing feature, but it is also explana- 
tory of much of the crudeness, much of the painting up 
to a certified and very high pitch, with which recent 
Suffolk Street shows have made us only too familiar. 

Yet when one has overlooked this great though 
not quite irremediable drawback ; when one has con- 
soled oneself for the absence of anything by Mr. Cayley 
Robinson’s hand ; when one has steeled oneselt to study 
a colour scheme that from ten paces away looks like an 
indifferent photogravure, there is some very good 
quality to be found. Particularly is this the case with 
the landscapes which seem to suffer particularly from 
the bad light ; a few of these are almost too good for 
their company. Otherwise the standard is fairly 
uniform. 


F. J. M. 


THE SAVAGE AND THE PATRIARCH.* 


J HEN one considers that the Origin of the State 

has been for more than twenty centuries one 

of the burning questions of dogmatic controversy, 
generating a heat which is usually reserved for theo- 
logical debate, it is really rather surprising that the 
historical method of approaching the subject is not 
more than fifty years old. Sir Henry Maine and Fustel 
de Coulanges changed much in our notions of the rise 
of political institutions, and it would be churlish indeed 
to wish their influence to decrease ; but it is remark- 
able, too, that more recent investigations, altering as 
they do the whole setting of Early Institutions and La 
Cité Antique, should not have already attained a wider 
vogue. There are still lecturers who begin their survey 
of the growth of States with the patriarchal era, 
and postulate the family as the earliest unit of 
political organisation. For these, and for their 
hearers, a small volume just issued by Messrs. 
Dent as an early instalment of their new “ Temple 
Cyclopaedic Primers” will be useful, and it is indeed 
a contribution to the study of social development 
which bids fair to be a permanent addition to the 
literature of the subject. Mr. Jenks—why his publishers 
should advertise him as “ Professor ” it is hard to under- 
stand—is the Reader in English Law to the University 
of Oxford who has already published a remarkable 
volume—in part inspired, no doubt, by Professor 
Maitland’s enthusiasm and research—on Law and 
Politics in the Middle Ages. His new book, which he 











* A History of Politics. By Professor Jenks. Messrs. Dent. 


calls A History of Politics, is intended as a parallel volume 
to Sir Frederick Pollock’s outline of the growth of 
political science. Everything that Mr. Jenks writes is 
ingenious and suggestive—it would be pleasanter to 
read if every paragraph were not studded with words 
in italics till it looks like extracts from the correspon- 
dence of Becky Sharp—and there is much material for 
discussion in his account of patriarchal organization and 
the steps by which it gradually transformed itself into 
the modern State with its essentially military basis. 
But it is the first few pages of Mr. Jenks’ book which 
instantly rivet attention :— 

“ The brilliant discoveries of the last half-century (he writes) 

have revealed to us a still more primitive type of society which, 
so far as the writer knows, has never been described in a 
popular book, and which it takes some considerable ettort to 
realize, even when it is stated in the simplest language.”’ 
This pre-patriarchal type he proceeds to trace. “ Tote- 
mistic " is its proper epithet, but this is too technical 
for “a popular book,” so Mr. Jenks condescends to call 
it merely “savage,” but is kind enough to explain 
that “the term implies neither contempt or 
blame.” 

It is a strange picture—equally far removed from 
the “ noble savage "’ of the poets who “ passed his days 
in a sort of perpetual picnic,” and the gentleman with 
“manners none and customs beastly ” of the missionaries. 
Descent from a common ancestor plays no part in 
savage organisation: the unit is not the tribe but the 
pack. It isa hunting, not a social, combination. Not 
indeed that the “ pack” is the most important entity of 
savage life. This is rather the “totem group”—za.¢., a 
body of persons, distinguished by the sign of some 
natural object, such as an animal or tree, who may not 
intermarry with one another ’"—membership of a totem 
group may be settled, in some cases, by inheritance 
through females; in others, by the wise men of the 
community. But, in either event, the essential maxim 
of life is—no marriage within the totem. The aborigines 
of Australia have the rule “ Snake may not marry snake : 
Emu may not marry emu.” But the converse of this is 
more remarkable still. The savage must marry into 
another totem which is fixed for him—nay, he is married, 
by the pure logic of events, to all the women of his own 
generation in his allotted totem. There are no bachelors 
and spinsters : marriage is “a natural state into which 
both parties are born.” 

So far Mr. Jenks is, avowedly, merely popularizing 
the labours of others—men like Fison and Gillen, who 
have patiently laboured in the Australian desert ; like 
Lewis Morgan, among the Red Indians, till they have 
gathered materials which will revolutionize current 
ideas of the origins of society. Mr. Jenks’ own contri- 
bution to the analysis of political progress comes in 
when we ask for the causes which transformed totem- 
istic institutions into patriarchal society. And his view 
is this: “ That the domestication of animals converted 
the savage pack into the patriarchal tribe, and that 
the adoption of agrigulture broke up the tribe into 
clans.” 

How it comes about that animals were first tamed, 
and how this discovery made patriarchal society 
inevitable, is the most interesting chapter of this most 
interesting book. The whole argument is a triumph of 
combined authority and speculation. The ordinary 
“kill” of the “pack” belonged to the “pack” as a 
whole. It is only when the savage, playful as well as 
greedy, begins to amuse himselt with his capture 
instead of killing it forthwith that he feels the hunger of 
private ownership. The earliest domestic animals, in 
fact, were pets ; it was only by accident that it was dis- 
covered that the keeping of pets insured, and even 
increased, a food supply. Hence we pass from savage 
to pastoralist ; we discover the origins of property ; 
permanent marriage and. kinship through males begin ; 
and slavery takes the place of cannibalism. An equally 
entertaining chapter traces the origin of the “clan ”— 
itself later than the patriarchal tribe, but earlier: than 
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the family unit—in the discovery of agriculture. These 
brilliant hypotheses the criticisms of scholars and the 
advance of knowledge must be left to test and correct, 
but in the meantime many others beside professing 
students of political development will enjoy these 
amusing pages of closely argued speculation. 





RABELAIS REDIVIVUS. 


HEN it was announced that Rabelais had 

returned to life and was about to deliver a 

lecture at the London School of Economics, the 

announcement produced what Mr. Benson of the 

Sunday Englishman called “a flutter in the West End,” 

little knowing that that term is applied in the upper 
classes exclusively to gambling. 

Mrs. Whirtle, who was a learned woman, discredited 
the rumour on these three grounds :— 

(a) That Rabelais being dead so long ago would not 
come back to life now. 

(b) That even if he did come back to life it was 
quite out of his habits to give lectures. 

(c) That even if he had come back to life and did 
mean to lecture, he would never lecture at the London 
School of Economics, which was engaged upon matters 
principally formulated since Rabelais’ day and with 
which, moreover, Rabelais’ “ essentially synthetical ” 
mind would find a difficulty in grappling. 

All Mrs. Whirtle’s friends agreed with one or more 
of these propositions except Professor Giblet, who 
accepted all three saving and excepting the term 
“synthetical” as applied to Rabelais’ mind. “ For,” 
said he, “ you must not be so deceived by an early use 
of the Inducto-Deductive method as to believe that a 
sixteenth-century man could be, in any true sense, 
synthetical.” And this judgment the Professor empha- 
sized by raising his voice suddenly by one octave. His 
acumen and that of Mrs. Whirtle were the more remark- 
able from the fact that they had read a summar 
of Rabelais’ style in Mr. Effort’s book on French 
literature. 

Lady Jane Bird was full of questions about the 
announcement which she had seen on the placards of 
the evening papers as she went out to call on a friend 
(for the morning papers had not got it, except the Daily 
Mail, which is often ahead of its contemporaries in such 
matters ; and since the attack on the field artillery Lady 
Jane did not take in the Daily Mail). At tea-time a man 
called Wantage-Verneyson, who was beautifully dressed, 
said that he knew all about Rabelais and became 
the centre of an excited group of people all asking 
questions together and most prominent among them 
Lady Jane herself. Mr. Wantage-Verneyson, who was 
the second cousin of the Duke of Durham (being the son 
of Lord and Lady James Verneyson, now dead) said that 
Rabedais was written by Urquhart a long time ago, which 
was a lie. He also said that every educated man had 
read Rabelais, and that he had done so. He said it was 
a protest against Rome and all that sort of thing. He 
added that the language was difficult to understand. 
He further remarked that it was full of foot-notes, but 
that he thought these had been put in later by scholars. 
Cross-questioned on this he admitted that he did not see 
what scholars could want with Rabelais. On hearing 
this and the rest of his information several ladies said it 
was very weird, and a young man of a genial expression 
said that it was sombre. 

A Hack in Grub Street whom Painful Labour had 
driven to Despair and Mysticism read the announce- 
ment with curiosity rather than amazement, fully 
believing that the Great Dead, visiting as they do the 
souls, may also come back rarely to the material cities 
of men. One thing, however, troubled him, and that 
was how Rabelais, who had slept so long in peace 


beneath the Fig Tree of the Cimetary of St. Paul, could 
be risen now when his grave was weighed upon by 
No. 32 of the street of the same name. Howsoever, he 
guessed that the alchymy of that immeasurable mind 
had in some way got rid of the difficulty, and really the 
Hack must be forgiven for his faith, since one learned 
enough to know so much about sites, history, and 
literature, is learned enough to doubt the senses and to 
accept the Impossible. 

John Bowles, of Lombard Street, read the placards 
and wrought himself up into a fury saying :—‘‘In what 
other country would these cursed Boers be allowed to 
come and lecture openly like this? It is enough to 
make one excuse the people who break up their meet- 
ings.” He was a little consoled, however, by the thought 
that his country was so magnanimous, and in the calmer 
mood of self-satisfaction went so far as to subscribe £5 
to a French newspaper which was being founded to 
propagate English opinions on the Continent. 

Peter Grierson, attorney, was so hurried and over- 
wrought with the work he had been engaged on that 
morning (the lending of £1,323 to a widow at 44 per 
cent. (which, heaven knows, is reasonable), on the 
security of a number of shares in the London and North 
Western Railway) that he mis-read the placard and 
thought it ran— Rabelais lecture at the London School 
Economics ;" disturbed for a moment at the thought 
of so much paper wasted in time of war for such a 
paltry announcement, he soon forgot about the whole 
business and went off to the Holborn, where he had his 
lunch comfortably standing up at the buffet, and then 
went and worked at dominoes and cigars for two hours. 

Sir Judson Pennefather, Cabinet Minister and 
Secretary of State for Public Worship, Literature and 
the Fine Arts 

But what have I to do with all these absurd people 
upon whom the news of Rabelais’ return fell with such 
varied effect? What have you and I to do with men 
and women who do not, cannot, could not, will not, 
ought not, have not, did not and by all the seven 
Demons that serve the lamps of the cavern of the Sybil 
shall not count in the scheme of things as worth one 
little paring of Rabelais’ little finger nail? What are 
they that they should interfere with the great 
mirific and most assuaging and comfortable teast 
of wit to which I am now about to introduce 
you !—for know that I take you now into the lecture- 
hall and put you at the feet of the past-master 
of all arts and divinations (not to say crafts and 
homologisings and integrativeness), the Teacher of wise 
men, the comfort of an afflicted world, the uplifter of 
fools, the energiser of the lethargic, the doctor of gouty 
men, the guide of youth, the companion of middle age, 
the vade mecum of the old, the pleasant introducer of 
inevitable death, yea, the general solace of mankind. 
Oh ! what are you not now about to hear! If anywhere 
there are rivers in pleasant meadows, cool heights in 
summer, lovely ladies discoursing upon smooth lawns, 
or music skilfully befingered by dainty artists in the 
shade of orange groves, if there is any left of that wine 
of Chinon from behind the Grille at four francs a bottle 
(and so there is, | know, for I drank it at the last 
Reveillon by St. Gervais)—I say if any of these comforters 
of the living anywhere grace the earth, you shall find 
my master Rabelais giving you the very innermost and 
animating spirit of all these good things, their utter 
flavour and their saving power in the quintessential 
words of his incontestably regalian lips. So here, 
then, you may hear the old wisdom given to our 
wretched generation for one happy hour of just 
living. , . . . . . 

But,alas! No. (which is not a nominalivus pendens, 
still less an anacolouthon but a mere interjection). Con- 
trariwise, in the place of such a sun-rise of the mind, 
what do you think we were given? The sight of an old 
man in a fine red gown and with a University cap on 
his head hurried along by two policemen in the Strand 
and followed by a mob of boys and ruffians, some of 
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whom took him for Mr. Kruger, while others thought he 
was but a harmless mummer. And the magistrate (who 
had obtained his position by a job) said these simple 
words : “On the evidence of these intelligent officers, 
evidence which I fully rely upon and which you have 
made no attempt to contradict, you have disgraced 
yourself and the hall of your kind hosts and employers by 
the use of language which I shall not characterise save by 
telling you that it would be comprehensible only in a 
citizen of the nation to which you have the misfortune 
to belong. Luckily you were not allowed to proceed 
for more than a moment with your vile harangue which 
(if 1 understand rightly) was in praise of wine. You 
will go to prison for a month, and (in view of the fact 
that Mafeking is still besieged) I shall not give you the 
option of a fine.” 

Long before this little speech was over, Rabelais 
had disappeared, and was once more with the immortals. 
“Well,” said Lucian, “ how did you get on?” “I would 
not do it again for 6,375,409,702 sequins, or thereabouts,” 
said the master, “ no, nor for another half-dozen thrown 
in as a make-weight. Let me tell you, however, Lucian, 
that it is a mean and unneighbourly thing to take a 
man’s throne when he is away on earth for an hour.” 
“It is your fault,” said Lucian, “ for having it padded.” 


PANURGE., 





“ERIN’S HONOUR AND ERIN’S PRIDE.” 


By AN IrIsH NATIONALIST. 


time, the Queen has once again revisited her 
ngdom of Ireland. When she last set foot upon our 
shores, the country was in a state of profound national 
coma. The Fenian movement was not yet, the Repeal 
agitation of O’Connell and its rival and successor, the 
Young Ireland crusade of Mitchel and Davis, had hope- 
lessly collapsed ; while the Parliamentary representatives 
of the day were frankly engaged upon no more ennobling 
task than the promotion of their private fortunes. A 
great many eventful things have happened in Ireland 
between 1862 and the present year, some good and some 
bad; but, on the whole, if the gains have not outweighed 
the losses, they have at least been substantial. But the 
attitude of Ireland towards England, and of England 
towards Ireland, has remained through all one of sus- 
picion and dislike. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this—in spite of the implied, 
and now avowed, cause of her Majesty’s belated visit— 
the Queen, on her entry into Dublin, met with an abso- 
lutely irreproachable reception. After a long period of 
cold neglect she comes to visit the Cinderella of the 
Three Kingdoms, and she comes, too, not, we correctly 
surmise, to ask oblivion for the past, bud lo recruit soldiers 
in the present. Less than three weeks previously the 
hand of public opinion had been laid heavily upon the 
Nationalist Lord Mayor tor his proposal that the Corpo- 
ration should present her with an address of welcome. 
When it became known that he had carried his proposal, 
all but two of the provincial Mayors who had promised 
to attend his inaugural procession on St. Patrick’s Day 
promptly cancelled their engagements : one of the two 
exceptions, the Mayor of Cork, adhered to his decision 
against the wish of his colleagues, who, by a five to one 
vote, condemned the Dublin address ; while the other 
was—the Lord Mayor of Belfast. So much for pro- 
vincial opinion. There may, nevertheless, have been a 
doubt up till the last moment whether the Lord Mayor 
and the twenty-two Nationalist representatives whom he 
carried with him in voting the address, or the twenty 
Nationalists who opposed it, represented the true feelings 


A. time an absence not far short of an average life- 
i 


of the capital. But if any such doubt existed it was 
unpleasantly but effectually dispelled upon the afternoon 
of that 17th of March. For from the beginning of the 
procession till its close, demonstrations of emphatic 
popular hostility were the order of the day, until, 
increasing in determination and volume as the fashion- 
able quarters of the town were left behind and the 
working-class districts reached, they at various points 
threatened to culminate in a riot. 

Now mark the contrast. On the 17th of March the 
Lord Mayor, during his inaugural procession through 
the streets of Dublin, is hooted, groaned at and all but 
assaulted by the more violent members of the crowd 
because he had proposed an address of welcome to the 
Queen. Onthe 4thof April her Majesty’s entryinto Dublin 
is accomplished without a single untoward event. The 
local loyalists cheered themselves hoarse, the imported 
Orangemen from Belfast were spoiling for a fight and 
did their utmost to provoke counter-demonstrations, 
but the Nationalists in the crowd behaved themselves 
like gentlemen and Irishmen, and everything passed off 
well. It is important to study the moral. Is it, as so 
many English writers assert, that her Majesty has in a 
single day undone the work of years of patient toil 
and strenuous endeavour—that, to quote a perfervid 
Birmingham print, “the bottom has”—at a single 
stroke—“ been knocked out of the Nationalist move 
ment,” that it has needed but “one flutter of the 
Royal Standard, one beam from the sunshine of the 
Royal presence,” to make “ treason abashed hide in the 
Cimmerian shades which are its natural atmosphere ” ? 
Or is it, on the other hand, that, wherever the welcome 
was national, not partisan, it was given chiefly to an 
illustrious stranger and an aged lady, whose beautiful 
family life appeals strongly to the most virtuous people 
in the world, and was given only incidentally to the 
Sovereign coming amongst us, in the words of the 
Corporation address, “ above and apart fiom all political 
questions ” ?— 

“ It was not to the Queen, it was not to the head, the type, 
embodiment and supreme representative of the Empire, but to 
an aged and feeble lady that this kindly Irish welcome was 
afforded. Whenever that welcome was demonstrative it was 
partisan, when it was national it was restrained within the 
bounds that courtesy demanded.” —Freeman’s Fournal. 


Upon the answer by the English people to these 
inquiries how much depends! If the majority of the 
English people elect to believe that when they sport 
the shamrock on Patrick’s Day, and the Green Flag is 
hoisted on the London Mansion-house, and the City 
clerk shouts “We are all Irishmen now,” and the 
Queen, after forty years’ absence, is _ respectfully 
welcomed in the streets of Dublin, that the corollary of 
all this is that we shall draw a wet sponge over the 
unredeemed past, wear red roses in our buttonhole on 
St. George’s Day las one correspondent suggests), hoist 
the Union Jack over our city hall, and respond effu- 
sively “ We are all Englishmen now,” then all I can say is 
that a rude awakening is in store for them. The Birming- 
ham journalist has deliberately overlooked the swing 
clause in the Corporation’s address—was ever a clause 
of this kind introduced into a “ loyal” address before ? 
a Clause without which even the weaker brethren would 
not have dared to vote an address at all. He has also 
passed over the fact that on the day before her Majesty's 
arrival, these very men, assembled at a special meeting 
of the whole Corporation, were obliged, though fear of 
their constituents, to support a motion that until 
our Parliament is restored to us there can be 
no contentment or Joyaliy in Ireland. Forty-nine 
Nationalists (including the Lord Mayor) voted for this 
motion and seven Conservatives (the full representation 
of the latter) against it. Of the entire Council there 
were only four absentees, and those, if they have no satis- 
factory explanation to offer, are assured of a short shrift 
at the next election. So that this Corporation address, so 
far as the Nationalist signatories to it were concerned, 
was at the best an expression of conditional personal. 
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loyalty to the Queen, as Queen of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, not of the United Kingdom. It may be that 
some of these men were influenced by disinterested 
motives, that, forgetting the lessons of the past, 
they see in recent professions of friendship to the 
country of those Nationalist soldiers with whose deeds 
of valour the world has rung a promise of honourable 
amends for traditional misgovernment and suspicion. 
It may even be that they will prove to be right. But if 
not, the English people may rest assured that they have 
not by any means heard the last of the Irish question. 
If this is all their new-found friendship towards us 
means—that we shall have more Royal visits and an 
Irish regiment or two of Guards, while all the time a 
perpetual Coercion Act is held in fterrorem over our 
heads, an Arms Act denies us the rights exercised by the 
citizens of every free country, university education after 
their own hearts is denied to three-fourths of our people, 
an army of 12,000 rifle-bearing constabulary patrols the 
land, and unequal taxation weighs with oppressive 
harshness upon our still dwindling population—if this is 
all, then we shall but be the better able fully to appraise 
and meet this altered relationship. Plus ce change, 
plus c'est le méme, chose. But Ireland needs, and must 
have, something radically different ; some more tangible 
proof of the new-born esteem and regard—Home Rule, 
no less. Meanwhile it is only the foolish ones who will 
cry peace where there is no peace. 


G. F. A. 





THE THEATRE, 
“THE TEMPEST.” 


T is very satisfactory to record that Mr. Benson's 
| latest production has been received with such 
favour as to induce him to alter his original scheme and 
prolong the run of this play beyond the week originally 
intended tor its presentation. These revivals have given 
so fine a chance to London playgoers to study the genius 
of Shakespeare in the theatre, and the acting of the 
company in general has reached so high a level as 
compared vith recent performances of the kind, 
that it is only fitting that they should receive rather 
more than a merely conventional recognition from the 
public. It is at the same time a little surprising that 
The Tempest should be the one of Mr. Benson's series to 
attract the public. The spirit of these revivals is 
shown at its best in the historical plays. The 
scenery and costume in these strike very nearly 
the right medium between simplicity and elaboration. 
The excellent elocution of the less important as well as 
of the principal actors gives the best effect to the 
rhetoric of these plays, and the comedy of such actors 
as Mr. Weir and Mr. Asche is certainly at its best in a 
historical setting. The Tempest, on the other hand, 
attempts too much. One could imagine the play given 
in a way which would substitute simplicity of conven- 
tion in the effects of the fairies and the masques for a 
more pretentious appeal to the love of colour and mag- 
nificence. Such a production would have been upon 
the lines which a repertoire company would be expected 
to follow ; but Mr. Benson frankly plays for something 
more elaborate. The scene of the wreck at the 
beginning of the play, and fairies who were 
just sufficiently indicated if it had not been for 
something too ambitious in the way of effects of 
thunder and lightning; the phantom banquet which 
appears and disappears before the courtiers, the 
attacks by the fairies on Caliban and his drunken asso- 
ciates, and most of all the masque before Ferdinand and 
Miranda were almost without exception conceived in 


such excellent taste that one could wish something less 
ambitious had been attempted in their execution. In 
London we have unfortunately learned to expect some- 
thing more than little children in jerseys, and ladies 
in draped Liberty silks, and an Ariel or a Puck whose 
flights are so obviously at the end of a wire as sometimes 
to stop dead between the earth!and the sky, to do duty 
for the fairies in the Tempest or the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The masque, moreover, should clearly not have 
been presented as a vision at all. Shakespeare quite 
obviously intended it to introduce an entertainment of 
dancing and singing which was at the time a recognised 
convention of the theatre. There is no reason for play- 
ing it behind gauze and as a dream, and thereby 
attempting to make it more supernatural than the exist- 
ence of Ariel and the other fairies throughout the playe 
The success which has attended the labour spent upon 
this part of the production at Her Majesty’s should have 
prompted Mr. Benson to concentrate more closely upon 
a side of the performance in which he is by no means 
inferior to the other theatre. 

So much for the mounting of the play, which erred 
rather in execution than in taste. The musical side 
of the production cannot be said to have been acted 
— as well within the picture. It is not easy to pro- 

uce a play like The Tempest, in which there is so much 
music and so much singing, without making it approach 
dangerously near to comic opera. But this should give 
the more reason for subduing the musical side of the 
play to the right position of illusion and mystery. If it 
was essential that the part of Ariel should be so divided 
as to entrust the songs to one actress and the acting to 
another, the sense of character should certainly have 
been maintained by giving the songs from behind the 
scenes. In any case the songs themselves should have 
been shorter, and given less in the manner of concert 
pieces than they were by Miss Ormerod. 

The acting of the play was on the whole very 
good. If Mr. Benson’s Caliban went rather beyond 
the text in making the creature half monkey instead of 
half tish, and if he made him sometimes too childishly 
comic to be quite dramatic, the performance was at the 
same time full of intelligence. The scene of the 
attempted attack upon Prospero was very real in its 
expression of the impotent anger of the beast in Caliban 
against the man in Stephano and Trinculo. The make- 
up of the monkey, which was in itself effective, might 
almost be forgiven for the fact that it gave Mr. Benson 
an opportunity of climbing a tree and hanging head 
downwards from the top with an agility which 
was remarkable if it did not add _ materially to 
the dramatic effect of the part. Mr. Brydone’s 
Prospero was dignified, but it did not quite give 
effect to the possibilities of the character. He 
makes Prospero sometimes angrily instead of gently 
powerful, and does not realise that genuine love 
of nature which is the keynote of the character, as 
indeed it is of the play. That this was first what Mr. 
Weir as Stephano did realise was only to be expected 
from his other performances in Shakespearean comedy. 
Mr. Swete as Trinculo was effective, though perhaps a 
little too elaborately fantastic, and Mr. Rodney's 
Ferdinand and Mrs. Benson’s Miranda were played in 
just the right spirit. In the case of Mrs. Benson indeed 
it is only to be regretted that her mastery of the 
technique of her art cannot give expression to the 
intelligent thought which is evident in her acting. The 
parts of the King of Naples and his Courtiers, with 
their conspiracy which is placed in such a pastoral 
setting that its malignity seems only make-believe, were 
all excellently given, especially by Mr. E. A. Warburton, 
Mr. H. R. Hignett and Mr. Arthur Whitby. It is in 
these smaller parts particularly that the very high 
capacity of Mr. Benson’s Company is shown. In no 
revival in another London theatre would the play have 
been generally so well acted, 
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THE WAY OF WISDOM. 


“As for living, our servants will do that for us.”— 
Count Villiers De L'Isle-Adam. 


BY W. B. YEATS. 


OST of us who are writing books in Ireland 
to-day have some kind of a spiritual philosophy ; 
and some among us when we look backward upon our 
lives see that the coming of a young Brahmin into Ireland 
helped to give our vague thoughts a shape. I had 
thought to write of one to whom I, at any rate, owe 
more than to any book years hence, when our little 
school had done something worthy of remembrance, or 
had faded in the impersonal past; but it is better to 
give my words time to come to his ears, perhaps, by 
some long and unlikely road. Even if it were no better 
than prudence it were well to praise the wise voices 
that none among them might grow weary of wisdom 
and not to keep silent because one’s praise might have 
little of their wisdom. When we were all schoolboys 
we used to discuss whatever we could find to read of 
mystical philosophy and to pass crystals over each 
others’ hands and eyes and to fancy that we could feel 
a breath flowing from them as people did in a certain 
German book; and one day somebody told us 
he had met a Brahmin in London who knew 
more of these things than any book. With a courage 
which I still admire, we wrote and asked him to come 
and teach us, and he came with a little bag in his hand 
and Marius the Epicurean in his pocket, and stood with 
one of us, who gave him a plate of rice and an apple 
every day at two o'clock; and for a week and all day 
long unfolded what seemed to be all wisdom. He sat 
there beautiful, as only an Eastern is beautiful, making 
little gestures with his delicate hands, and to him alone 
among all the talkers I have heard, oratory, and even the 
delight of ordered words, seemed nothing, and all 
thought a flight into the heart of truth. 

We brought him, on the evening of his coming, toa 
certain club which still discusses everything with that 
leisure which is the compensation of unsuccessful 
countries; and there he overthrew or awed into 
silence whatever metaphysics the town had. And next 
day, when we would have complimented him, he 
was remorseful, for it was an “intellectual lust.” 
And sometimes he would go back over something 
he had said and explain to us that his argument 
had been a fallacy, and apologise as though he had 
oltended against good manners. And once when 
we asked him about some matters of fact he told us 
what he seemed to remember, but asked us not to 
give much weight to his words, for he had found that he 
observed carelessly. He said, “ We Easterns aretaught 
to state a principle carefully, but we are not taught to 
observe and to remember and to state a fact carefully. 
Our sense of what truthfulness is is quite different from 
yours.” His principles were a part of his being, while 
our facts, though he was too polite to say it, were doubt- 
less a part of that bodily life, which is the one error. 
He certainly did hold that we lived too much to see the 
truth or to live long, for he told us that his father, 
who had been the first of his family to leave his native 
village for two thousand years, had repeated over and 
over as he lay dying, “The West is dying because of 
its restlessness.” Once when he had begun to tell 
us of some Englishman who had gone down the 





crater of Vesuvius, a stranger said, “ We like men 
who do that kind of thing, because a man should not 
think too much of his life,’ and was startled into silence 
by this answer : “ You do not think little of your lives, 
but you think so much of your lives that you would 
enjoy them everywhere, even in the crater of Vesuvius.” 
Somebody asked him if we should pray, but even prayer 
seemed to him too full of hope, of desire, of life, to have 
any part in that acquiescence that was his beginning of 
wisdom, for he said, one should say before sleeping :— 

“T have lived many lives. It may be that I have been a slave 

and a prince. Many a beloved has sat upon my knees, and I 
have sat upon the knees of many a beloved. Everything that 
has been shall be again.” 
Beautiful words, that I spoilt once by turning into 
clumsy verses. 

Nearly all that we call education seemed to him 
but a means to bring us under the despotism of life ; and 
I remember the bewilderment of a schoolmaster who 
asked about the education of children and was told to 
“teach them fairy tales, and that they did not possess 
even their own bodies.” I think he would not have 
taught anybody anything that had to be written in prose, 
for he said, very seriously, “ I have thought much about 
it, and I have never been able to discover any 
reason why prose should exist.” I think he would not 
have trained anybody in anything except the arts and 
in philosophy, which sweeps the pathway before them, 
for he certainly thought, as William Blake did, that the 
imagination “is the man himself,” and can, if it 
be strong enough, work every miracle. A man had 
come to see him in London and had said, “ My wife 
believes that you have the wisdom of the East and can 
cure her neuralgia, from which she has suffered for 
years.” He had answered, “ Are you certain that she 
believes that, because, if you are, I can cure her.” He 
had gone to see her and made a circle round her and 
recited a poem in Sanscrit, and she had never had 
neuralgia since. He recited the poem to us and was 
very disappointed because we did not know by the 
sound that it was a description of the spring. Not only 
did he think that the imaginative arts were the only 
things that were quite sinless, but he spent more than 
half a day proving by many subtle and elaborate 
arguments that “art for art’s sake” was the only 
sinless doctrine of art, for any other would hide 
the shadow of the world as it exists in the 
mind of God by shadows of the accidents and 
illusions of life, and was a blasphemy. Religion existed 
also for its own sake: and every soul wavered between 
two emotions, the desire to possess things, to make 
them a portion of its egotism, and a delight in just and 
beautiful things for their own sake—and all religions 
were a doctrine or symbolical expression of this delight. 
He would not give his bwn religion a name for fear he 
might seem to admit that there could be religion that 
expressed another's delight, and if one urged him too 
impetuously he would look embarrassed and say “ this 
body is a Brahmin.” All other parts of religion seemed 
to him unimportant, for even our desire of immortality 
was no better than our other desires. Before I under- 
stood him I asked what he would answer to one who 
began the discussion by denying the immortality of the 
soul, for the accident of a discussion with religious 
people had made him build upon this foundation, and 
he said, “I would say to him, What has that to do with 
you?” And I remember these phrases and these little 
fragments of argument quite clearly, for their charm and 
their unexpectedness has made them cling to the 
memory ; but when I try to remember his philosophy 
as a whole I cannot separate it from what I myself 
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have built about it, or have gathered in the great ruined 
house of “the prophetic books” of William Blake ; 
but it seemed then that he taught us by what seemed an 
invincible logic that those who die, in so far as they 
have imagined beauty or justice, are made a part of 
beauty or justice, as, indeed, Shelley believed, and move 
through the minds of living men; and that mind 
continually overshadows mind even among living men, 
and by pathways that lie beyond the senses ; and that 
he measured all our labours by this measure, and put 
the hermit above all other labourers, because, being the 
most silent and the most hidden, he lived nearer to the 
Eternal Rowers, and showed their mastery of the world. 
Alcibiades fled from Socrates lest he might do nothing 
but listen to him all his life, and certainly there were 
few among us who did not think that to listen to this 
man who threw the enchantment of power about silent 
and gentle things, and at last to think as he did, was 
the one thing worth doing ; and that all action and 
all words that lead to action were a little vulgar, a little 
trivial; nor am I quite certain that any among us has 
quite awoke out of the dreams he brought among us. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rs—Mr. C. Boyd has shown commendable zeal in trying 
to follow my tracks in South Africa, but he has not entirely 
succeeded. He complains that I “ gave the intelligent, respect- 
able Uitlander element scant opportunity of stating their case” 
and that I gave Johannesburg too small a proportion of mv 
time, preferring Pretoria. 

As a matter of fact I spent more time in Johannesburg 
than at Pretoria, though the critical condition of negotia- 
tions obliged me to be constantly paying flying visits to the 
capital. In Johannesburg I spent all my time examining the 
most “intelligent and respectable” persons I could find 
among the Uitlander population. From them I gota large 
mass of widely divergent views and contradictory statements 
of fact which I sifted as well as I could so as to extract some 
residuum of truth. I talked with all the active members of 
the Uitlanders’ Council and the South African League whom I 
could meet, and with the staff of the two Rhodes-Eckstein 
newspapers. A good many of the active organisers of the 
Uitlander agitation had already cleared at the first scare of 
danger, leaving their dupes to bear the brunt of the trouble. 
It was my misfortune, not my fault, that I was unable to keep 
an appointment to meet the Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce—a misfortune which, however, I regret less after 
reading the gross misstatements which he has just contributed 
to The Contemporary Review. 

Mr. Boyd is quite at liberty to differ from the estimate 
ot Sir Alfred Milner’s demeanour towards the Dutch Colonists 
which I formed. But when, after the manner of his South 
African kind, he proceeds to insinuate that I had no oppor- 
tunity of forming a personal opinion of Sir Alfred Milner, 
and to confront me with the views which he imputes to Mr. 
Hofmeyr and other persons whom he calls “ political wire- 
pullers ” he goes too far. 

Sir Alfred Milner received me with that courtesy and 
personal kindness which admittedly has distinguished his 
treatment of Englishmen and British Africanders. But Mr. 
Boyd's assertion that he preserved “a rigid equality between 
races” was contradicted by every Dutch Africander whom I 
met. Mr. Boyd has the audacity to make a hypothetical 
appeal to Mr. Hofmeyr. Well, I had several long talks with 
Mr. Hofmeyr. As for the Dutch acquaintances in farmhouses 
who “have a distinct affection for Sir Alfred Milner,” this 
statement of Mr. Boyd belongs to an order with which I 





became unhappily familiar in South Africa. It is idle to 
discuss it. 

Mr. Boyd says that the Africander lady who said “Sir 
Alfred told me that he had not been properly received in any 
town in South Africa” was purposely deceiving me. I can 
only reply that I have more reason to believe the statement 
of my informant, corroborated by much authentic evidence 
to the same effect from other sources, than to accept the 
interpretation of Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd knows quite well that Sir A. Milner has failed 
to produce a scrap of valid evidence in testimony of the 
charge of disloyalty brought against Dutch colonists last 
spring. The fact that some thousands may have actually 
rebelled, when they saw the lives of their relatives threatened 
by the British forces which Mr. Boyd's friends by their lies 
had got into the country, is no evidence at all in support of 
Mr. Boyd's contentions. Most of these men were absolutely 
loyal subjects until this vile conspiracy of stockjobbing 
politicians, with Sir Alfred Milner for their active tool, and 
men of Mr. Boyd's “intelligence” and “ respectability” for 
their apologists, roused the passions of justice and kinship which 
in all races, at all times, are capable of driving to dangerous 
extremities some men and women of the finest nature. 

Mr. Boyd may belong toa class who always keep such 
passions in discreet subordination, and whose relatives might 
suffer much without deeply disturbing their equanimity, but 
others are made in a different mould. I deeply regret, with 
Mr. Boyd, that all the Cape Dutch have not shown themselves 
capable of sufficient self-restraint, but I must also insist that 
the line of speech and conduct adopted by Sir Alfred Milner 
has been eminently calculated to produce the disloyalty which 
it was his first duty to prevent. 


Yours &c., 
Joun A. Hobson, 


BELGIUM AND THE CONGO STATE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have no intention of following your anonymous 
correspondent ina prolonged discussion of questions which 
cannot be settled in the columas of a newspaper ; indeed, it 
was Clearly set forth in my last letter that the only desire was 
to state the “ other side,” which was done fairly and fully on 
the basis of authoritative facts and documents in my possession. 
The “recent allegations "—which (as he admits) I declared 
are being at present reliably investigated, as others had been— 
are again paraded :—all ex parte statements which are sub judice 
and may, as others have, change their complexion when 
thoroughly and impartially investigated. 

The “ Writer” takes no recognition of the continuous and 
on the whole approving testimony of the numerous Anglo- 
American Baptist missionaries scattered over the Congo ; he 
asks in amazement what a “ white population of under 3,000” 
can accomplish in the vast territory, forgetting that there are 
thousands of civilized native troops and administrators, and 
also many thousands of Ciristianized native preachers and 
teachers who, with all the inevitable drawbacks and difficulties, 
constantly report to their home associations that the King’s 
rule is steadily bringing to them security, peace and prosperity. 

It is surely absurd to argue that it is a “ singular incon- 
sistency” to approve of annexation when the Free State, 
hitherto largely subsidised by the Government and King, has 
become on the average a “ gain instead of a loss,” and indi- 
cates that he misses the essential issue of this discussion. 
From the very inception it has been the intention and desire 
to make the Congo a Belgian colony ; and surely when the 
tide of prosperity has turned the Government need not hesi- 
tate to exercise its option and assume the responsibilitics 
which some time ago not unnaturally caused it to hesitate. 
On one and, after all, the point of most immediate concern 
we are absolutely agreed—namely, a belief “in the capacity of 
the Belgian people to colonise” and the desirability on every 
ground of early annexation which I previously designated the 
“full fruition—the realization of a lofty ideal.” 

Excepting in the unverified quotations given—at once 
revolting, one-sided and bitter—there is not a single specific 
statement made. by the “ Writer’ which could be ear-marked 
and either investigated or usefully discussed. Neither place 
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nor date is definitely specified, and this is singularly like many 
of the charges hitherto made against the Congo Free State and 
its heads. There is another significant “ family resemblance ” ; 
the “Writer” fails to give his full name and address and 
thereby to attest the courage of his opinions and enable us to 
estimate his knowledge or authority: it will be admitted that 
“ Rotterdam, March,” or “ Rotterdam, Wednesday,” is very 
vague and may be misleading. 

Let me repeat that the one interest in the Congo, which 
has come down with me from earliest years, is to see going 
forward the work of civilizing and Christianizing this darkest 
continent ; and that every testimony in the reports sent by the 
self-sacrificing and heroic pioneers, as well as in the marvellous 
results attained, is that, with all the shortcomings, the work 
has been largely facilitated and helped by the advent of the 
King and his colleagues, who, amidst the inherent difficulties 
and much needless obstruction, have laid the foundation of a 
great and prosperous colony. 

I will only add that neither Dr. Hinde nor Lieutenant 
Andrews has written or said any words which, fairly con- 
sidered, would warrant the assumptions based upon them ; 
that British rule in South Africa might as well have been 
condemned because the shares of its trading companies stood 
at enormous premiums, as King Leopold’s rule in the other 
Africa, because some of the trading companies there—in 
which he may or may not be personally interested—have 
recently become very profitable ; that it is quite true the 
recent allegations were placed before President McKinley and 
Mr. Chamberlain (our Colonial Secretary), the reply of each 
being to the effect that there was no precedent for interfering 
with an independent State on general statements made in 
newspapers ; and that my conviction is, no unbiassed reader 
can be seriously influenced by the anonymous assailant whose 
chief “asset” seems to be “ vague platitudes” about plunder, 
cruelty and “hypocritical appeals to philanthropical aims”! 
In plain English, (ruth is great and it will prevail. 


H, GIvzean REID. 
Dollis Hill, N.W. 


SPORT AND LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Strs—In your issue of January 13th last you bring a review 
of my book under above title signed by Mr. Beckles Willson. 
His concluding passage begins thus :—“I may point out some 
errors in Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s statistics dealing with the 
taxation of British Columbia as compared with the rest of the 
Dominion,” but without citing one instance of such error or 
mistakes he concludes by reading me a lecture and telling me 
that I “should not resort to a perversion of figures in order to 
prove that the residents of British Columbia suffer a grievance.’ 
Since reading this review I have made inquiries in British 
Columbia in verification of the statistics the accuracy of 
which Mr. Beckles Willson finds proper to impugn. I find 
that these statistics are perfectly correct in every particular, 
and I challenge your reviewer to cite a single error in my 
figures. Until he does so your readers will be able to form 
their own opinion as to the motive your reviewer had in 
charging a writer with “a perversion of figures” without the 
slightest foundation for such an accusation. 


Yours obediently, 


W. A. BarLire-GROHMAN, 
April 7, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I should hardly have thought it possible that I should 
have been led into any controversy with Mr. Baillie-Grohman. 
But since his evil genius has led him to complain of my review 
of his book, I can only call the attention of the readers of THE 
SPEAKER anew to the errors it contains. Mr, Baillie-Grohman 
challenges me to cite a single error in his figures. 

The population of Ontario was, by the census of 1891, 
2,114,321, a difference of one million from this author's figures 
given on page 332. Is this accurate ? 

The population of British Columbia was 98,173 ; it was not 
97,613. Is this “ correct in every particular?” ~ 


Mr. Baillie-Grohman says: British Columbia (excluding 
the Indians) suffers an indirect taxation of 21 dollars per capila 
(p. 331). British Columbia, he goes on to say, pays 11 dollars 
a head more than the average share for the Dominion of 
Canada. If this were actually so, 1 sought to prove at the 
time how false was the line of argument which should seek to 
deduce from this that the inhabitants of British Columbia 
suffered from excess of taxation. But British Columbia 
only pays 5 dollars fer capila above the average annual 
sum paid by the people of the non-mining provinces of the 
Dominion, and the extra taxation falls, not upon the pioneer or 
even upon the average citizen, but upon the importers of 
mining machinery and mining outfits, and is largely borne by 
British and Canadian capitalists. Is this, or is it not, a perver- 
sion of figures to prove something which every Canadian 
knows to be untrue ? 

I will pass over Mr. Baillie-Grohman's denomination of 
the Canadian Government as “the smallest Government God 
ever allowed to exist.” Mr. Baillie-Grohman asks, “ What 
does this Province get from the Dominion Government for 
this million and odd dollars a year more than the average 
share of taxation?” I would answer, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and several million dollars in mining machinery and 
mining plants. But the residents of British Columbia are 
not overtaxed and the Province’s assets are proportionately 
greater than any other Colony of equal population in the 
Empire. 

I rejoice at having been able, with so little trouble, to 
oblige Mr. Baillie-Grohman. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
BECKLES WILLSON, 
West Hampstead, April 9, 1g00. 


A TAX ON LICENCES. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—A letter from Mr. Parmenter in your last issue 
appears to indicate very clearly the chief obstacle to tempe- 
rance reform. This obstacle is to be found, as he says, in the 
colossal monopoly value of licensed houses. THE SPEAKER 
has already pointed out that the patronage of the licensing 
Justices is more valuable than that either of the Queen or of 
any of her Ministers. Nothing effective can be done in the 
direction of greater control over and reduction in the number 
of public-houses until this monopoly value is decreased. 

But Mr. Parmenter is surely mistaken in his proposed 
remedy. A stamp duty on “ permits” for the removal of beer 
and spirits would be, in the first place, a great innovation ; 
and, in dealing with so powerful a vested interest as “ The 
Trade,” it is well to advance on existing lines. In the second 
place, such a tax would arouse intense resentment among both 
brewers and publicans, for it is inquisitorial in action, makes 
itself felt every week, and needs a fresh army of inspectors to 
prevent evasion. But the third and most fatal objection is 
that it resembles the present duties in being a tax on liquor to 
be sold—i.c., on a commodity—and, by an_ elementary 
economic law, a tax on commodities falls on the consumer, 
who is neither brewer nor publican. Are not these the very 
people whom we wish,to tax? And they can only be reached 
by taxing the commodity (if I may strain the expression) which 
they consume, i.¢., the licence itself. Let us then place our 
tax directly on the licence or on its monopoly value. 

No great practical difficulties need be feared; it ts not 
difficult, when assessing a public-house to the poor-rate, to 
arrive atthe value conferred on the house by its licence. Even 
now a licence-fee or excise duty 1s paid by the publican, which 
varies with the value of his house ; but it is most unfairly 
graduated, for while a fee amounting to 46 per cent. on the 
annual value is levied on houses rated at £30 a year, this fee 
falls to 11°6 per cent. ona £300, and to 6 per cent. on a £1,000 
house. 

By such a measure, which could, quite as easily as Mr. Par- 
menter’s stamps, be included in the Budget, the monopoly value 
of licensed houses might be indefinitely decreased. When, 
by (say) annual additions to the tax, this decrease has reduced 
the net value of licensed premises to something approaching 
that of ordinary shops, it will be possible for the municipality 
or district council to buy up the superfluous houses at a 
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reasonable price, and bring the ratio of bars to population to 
the point desired. 
Yours truly, 
J. E. ALLEN. 


1, Mitre Court Buildings, E.C., London, April 4, 1goo. 


THE NATION AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The nation entered upon this war with a light heart. 
The success of the Soudan campaign—a mere military parade 
compared with this war—stimulated the Jingoistic temper which 
has been on the rising tide ever since this Government came 
into power, and has now found its outlet and reached a climax in 
this war. But thoughtful people of all classes saw in this war 
the possibility of terrible consequences fraught with dangers 
which it was impossible to exaggerate. These dangers have 
gradually revealed themselves in astonishing disasters which 
have now and again, when the popular feeling least expected 
them, come as revelations of the supreme difficulties of this 
enterprise. It is now apparent that we are not likely soon to 
reach Pretoria. After Lord Roberts’ success, when, with 
an army of 40,000 he surrounded and captured a force of 4,000 
under Cronje, who held him at bay for a time, the people 
became jubilant, and we were told the war was near a close. 
Further disasters and disappointments were in store for us, 
and we now realise that we are engaged in a struggle 
with a people determined to fight to the bitter end and 
shed the last drop of their blood for the national senti- 
ment so strong in every race—love of their country and 
their independence. The Free Staters who surrendered to 
Lord Roberts and laid down their old muskets, it is dis- 
covered, retained their Mausers, and are again fighting against 
us. It & a known fact that a majority of the Outlanders, for 
whose supposed grievances we went to war, are in the Boer 
army fighting for the Government that was supposed to 
oppress them. All South Africa—Cape Colony and Natal—is 
seething with rebellion against British authority. Lord 
Roberts’ communications are in danger. Do these startling 
facts not awaken reflections? Do the people not see the 
criminal folly of this racial war—how it is apparent they have 
been misled? It was alleged that there was a great Dutch 
conspiracy to overthrow British supremacy ; but only a few 
years ago a Dutch Ministry voted £30,000 a year to our Navy. 
That disposes, or ought to dispose, of this fabrication. What 
is self-evident was the origin of the Boer armaments is that 
the Boer Government were cognizant of the fact—and the 
Raid was a proof of it—that there was a great conspiracy in 
Cape Colony to overthrow the Boer Government and get 
control of the Transvaal as of Rhodesia. It is for this 
purpose—unknown to the public, but successfully promoted— 
we have engaged in this disastrous war, which has cost such 
valuable and brave lives, millions of money, and disasters and 
difficulties appalling. 

Yours, &c., 
R. W. CAMPBELL, 


Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh, gth April, rgoo. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE MINOR POET. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Having read with much interest Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
article in your paper under the above heading I would 
venture to connect with it some of the most eloquent pages of 
Carlyle’s treating on the same subject or cognate ones. These 
occur in his Life of Schiller, that most charming book which 
now-a-days is too little read (People’s Edition, pp. 37-41). 
Otway and Chatterton are introduced by Carlyle, as they are 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch. It is true the former does not limit 
himself to “ Minor Poets,” in speaking of the delights and dis- 
appointments and _hardships of a literary life—he names 
Milton and Schiller ; nor does the latter, who adduces Scott, 
Coleridge, Shelley and Byron. Anyhow, if Mr. Quiller-Couch 
or any of your readers will re-read, or if others will be led to 
peruse for the first time, the noble words there spoken by one 
who was not a stranger himself, for a long time, to the tragic side 
of an author's career, they will be thankful for this suggestion 
of mine to complete the picture drawn by your contributor. 

Yours faithfully, 
EUGENE OSWALD, 


REVIEWS, 


AUGUSTE COMTE. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE D'AUGUSTE CoMTE. Par L. Levy-Bruhl. Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 


PRroFEssOR LEvy-BRUHL, of the University of Paris, has now 
followed up his History of Modern Philosophy in France, a 
book which was recently reviewed in these pages, by a sub- 
stantive work on the philosophy of Auguste Comte. It forms 
a volume of the Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine, 
which has already devoted four other works to the Positive 
Philosophy. It is as well to premise that this treatise deals 
solely with the philosophy, not with the polity, or any part of 
the religious scheme of Comte. Professor Lévy-Bruhl writes 
as a student, but not as an adherent of Auguste Comte. His 
entire work is rather an exposition, not a refutation, or a 
criticism, or an advocacy of Comte’s philosophical system. 
But it may be said at once that no one abroad or at home, 
certainly neither Mill, nor Lewes, nor Spencer, nor Caird, has 
so truly grasped and assimilated Comte’s ideas as M. Levy- 
Bruhl has done. 

In his /niroduction, M. Lévy-Bruhl very clearly states the 
scope of his work, and his own general attitude. He traces 
the origin of Comte’s philosophy in the mental effervescence 
of the first generation of the present century towards a 
reorganisation of society, after the upheaval left by the Revo- 
lution and its consequences. He correctly states the relation 
of St. Simon to Comte as being that of an initia! stimulus. The 
cardinal difference between Comte and all the Socialists and 
founders of social and religious Utopias consisted in this, that 
Comte saw the necessity for a new system of philosophy as 
the indispensable preliminary to any reorganisation of society. 
In 1824, at the age of twenty-six, Comte wrote :—“ Discussions 
about institutions are pure folly, until the spiritual reconstitu- 
tion of society is effected or much advanced.” The construc- 
tion of an intellectual reorganization, before any social restora- 
tion was possible, occupied twenty or thirty years of Comte’s 
life. And when he opened his Polity, or social and religious 
scheme, the conditions had much changed: the public and 
its interests were no longer what they had been in 1820-30. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl effectively disposes of the objection of 
Littré, to which Mill gave countenance, that the Polity, with 
the whole of Comte’s second or social system, was in contra- 
diction with his first and philosophic system as propounded in 
the Philosophy. As M. Lévy-Bruhl proves, the six Opuscules, 
dating from 1819 to 1828, some years before the Cours, which only 
began in 1830 and occupied twelve years, contain in germ the 
scheme ultimately elaborated in the Politique, from 1851 to 1854. 
Besides this the Letters fo Mill, which M. Lévy-Bruhl edited 
in 1899, and the Letters to Valat, which are long antecedent 
to the Politique, show the same governing design. To the 
unity of Comte’s doctrine M. Lévy-Bruhl bears emphatic 


testimony :— 
“His whole life was the methodical execution of his pro- 
gramme. . . . . Hehad but one system, nottwo. From 


the Opuscules of his twentieth year, to the Synthése of his last 

year, it is the development of one and the same conception.” 

M. Lévy-Bruhl then explains that, whilst recognising the 
entire coherence of Comte’s collective labours, he proposes to 
confine his present study to the earlier and principal work, the 
Philosophy, which in M. Levy-Bruhl’s opinion is the dominant 
and more fruitful work. 

This he regards as the representative work of the nine- 
teenth century, as shown by the intellectual history of the 
period. He points to its influence on thought in England, in 
Europe, and in America. It will surprise many persons to learn 
that in M. Lévy-Bruhl’s opinion two eminent French writers, 
who assuredly neither were nor were supposed to be Posi- 
tivists “have done more for the diffusion of the ideas and 
method of Comte than Littré and all the other Positivists 
together.” These two are Taine and Renan, much as they 
differed from Comte’s actual scheme and doctrines. Renan 
indeed spoke of Comte as destined to prove one of the typical 
names of the century. The present reviewer remembers 
Renan saying to him with a most genial welcome, “I too am a 
believer in the religion of Humanity.” History, romance, 
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poetry, says M. Lévy-Bruhl, have all reflected the positive 
Spirit :— 

“ Contemporary sociology is the creation of Comte; scientific 
psychology, in a certain degree, has sprung from him. It is 
not rash to conclude that the Positive Philosophy expresscs 
some of the most characteristic tendencies of our age 

It is clear that, if M. Lévy-Bruhl is in no sense an adherent of 
Comte, he is a most sympathetic and discerning master of the 
positive system. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl opens his analysis of Comte’s philosophy 
by examining his main conceptions :—(1) The law of the three 
stages, theological, metaphysical, and positive, through which 
all human ideas pass : (2) the Classification of the Sciences ; 
(3) the scheme of each science in turn. And he closes 
with an explanation of the general doctrine of Humanity, as 
the centre of human thought, feeling, and activity. 

The “law of the three stages,” announced by Comte in 
1822, is thoroughly explained and entirely assimilated by M. 
Levy-Bruhl. Itsdemonstration, he thinks, is complete when we 
recognise that, although many orders of ideas have not finally 
reached their positive stage, all of them exhibit the tendency 
to the same evolution, and there is no single instance of a 
conception of positive science ever retrograding into unveri- 
fied figment. Of course, the terms theological and metaphysical 
have to be understood in the sense adopted by Comte—i.c., 
“anthropomorphic” and “iypothetical,” a bare hypothesis 
wearing a scientific form. M. Leéevy-Bruhl himself regards the 
law as irrefragable and of capital importance, “the corner 
stone of the positive system.” 

Our professor is cqually conclusive in his estimate of 
Comte’s Classification of the Sciences. He quite demolishes 
the objections to it made by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his essay 
with that title. M. Levy-Bruhl repeats the criticisms to which 
Spencer has been exposed in this country and abroad by Littre, 
Lewes, Milland others. And he has no difficulty in show- 
ing that Mr. Spencer's objections are duc to his very slight 
acquaintance with Comte’s text, and his own ‘superficial study 
of the English abridgments. In proposing a classification of 
the concrete sciences, Mr. Spencer enters on a task which 
Comte distinctly repudiates, and which on good grounds he 
treats as philosophically impracticable for purposes of evolu- 
tionary sequence. Comte'’s strictly relative theory excludes such 
a scale of concrete science ; whilst Spencer's absolute theory of 
the universe forces him to attempt it in vain. If it be objected 
that Comte’s ascending scale of the sciences is “anthropo- 
centric,” the answer is that, when reasonably understood as a 
philosophic device for sorting human ideas, not as a statement 
of absolute truth, the “anthropocentric " arrangement of human 
knowledge is the only one which is at once possible and 
useful. 

It would need a long essay even to sketcl. M. Lévy-Bruhl's 
analysis of Comte’s conception of science, of law, and of the 
six dominant sciences. He has thoroughly assimilated the 
positive spirit, that science implies a co-ordination of laws, not 
an encyclopedia of facts, that it is relative to our powers 
of observation and reasoning and not an absolute explanation 
of the universe in itself. He goes through the sciences, 
physical, social, and moral in turn, as treated by Comte, and 
justly explains that Comte never attempted or conceived a 
vade-mecum or handbook of contemporary scientific know- 
ledge, but a scheme for the co-ordination of general ideas of 
science, A real “philosophy of the sciences” is something 
wholly distinct from a compendium of all the sciences—a 
thing which in i840 was far less possible than it might be now. 
Controversialists have reproached Comte with the obvious fact 
that his concrete science is now sixty years old. In dealing 
with these shallow criticisms, M. Lévy-Bruhl has shown how 
little able is any narrow specialist to understand the abstract 
conceptions of a real philosopher. 

One of the most common of these misconceptions is the 
ignorant charge that Comte repudiated “ psychology,” in the 
sense of the laws of man’s intellectual and moral nature. 
Psychologie, as M. Levy-Bruhl shows, when Comte wrote, meant 
Cousin’s futile introspection of the ego. Comte certainly 
rejected that as idle, as do all competent psychologists of our 
time. Psychology, meaning the laws of mind and will, was 
not only an indispensable basis of Comte’s system, but its 
rational systematization dates from Comic’s suggestions. His 
signal contribution to psychology lies, not in his doctrine of 


its physiological basis, but in his referring it to sociology as its 
guide and inspiration. 

M. Leévy-Bruhl concludes his study with a co-ordinate table 
of twelve contrasted propositions of the metaphysical and of the 
positive systems respectively. These suow how simple and 
rational a transition is that between positivism and the older 
theological and metaphysical hypotheses of the universe and 
of man. We welcome a book which all positivists will regard 
as fair, learned, and instructive, and which all students of 
philosophy must regard as a masterly study of a comprehen- 
sive subject. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





MR. ANDREW LANG'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


A HIsTorY oF SCOTLAND FROM THE RoMAN OCCUPATION. By 
Andrew Lang. In Two Volumes. Volume I. London and 
Edinburgh : William Blackwood. 


THis volume of Mr. Lang's history, like Mr. Hume Brown's 
book on the same subject with which it provokes comparison, 
breaks off at a most tantalising point, and at one from which 
it is impossible for the ordinary well-informed reader to pro- 
nounce any deliverance as to the sociological comprehensive- 
ness, much less the philosophical conception of the whole. 
The romantic confusion of Scottish history did not, like Mr. 
Brown's work, end with the tragedy of Solway Moss ; nor was 
an alliance between England and Scotland rendered absolutely 
secure in the politico-ecclesiastical sphere because Cardinal 
Beaton was assassinated in the Castle of St. Andrews, as he is 
assassinated in Mr. Lang’s last chapter. This circumstance 
almost prompts an injustice to both writers, but more par- 
ticularly to Mr. Lang. He is the greatest living master of the 
excursion and the digression in present-day literature ; no 
one has shown himself so capable of making a good use of 
either as a means of conveying invariably good-natured 
reproof. There are excursions and digressions here; the 
wonder is that there are not far more of them. Mr. Lang is 
almost painfully decorous ; it would seem as if he considered 
the Muse of History a veritable literary Mrs. Grundy and not 
a mere Queen Elizabeth with the feminine caprice in her 
quite as marked as the masculine strength. One positively 
wearies as one marches beside him behind the coffin of history 
for some such aside as “ Churches in Scotland are asarule not 
open on lawful days, except one at Tain, which is shut up on 
Sundays.” But with all his self-repression, Mr. Lang could 
hardly help giving his book—or at least this first volume of it— 
the appearance less of a compact narrative than of a series of 
critical essays examining what has been said by previous 
writers, whose name is legion and whose tempers are not 
always saintly, upon a number of disputed points in Scottish 
history. When, however, he has issued his second volume we 
shall be better able to pronounce upon his method and the 
finality, or the reverse, of his investigations. 

In his preface, Mr. Lang seems to sigh for the day when, 
thanks to the establishment of chairs of Scottish history in the 
Universities, and the prospects which will then be opened up 
of dealing with the daily accumulating mass of “human docu- 
ments” hearing upon subjects in dispute, it will be possible for 
an exhaustive account to be given of his country’s rise from 
savagery to civilisation, depressed by “ monotonous mechanical 
labour under clouds of smoke and in a poisoned air.” But he 
has done a vast deal to prepare the way for such a work. His 
objects, he says, are two—to “ examine the elements and forces 
which went to the making of the Scottish people,” and 
to “record the more important events which occurred 
between the Roman occupation and the death of Cardinal 
Beaton.” He has certainly accomplished both objects- 
The early portions of the book, dealing with anthro, 
pology and carly culture in Scotland, are perhaps the 
most delightful, because they are at once the most charac- 
teristic and the least controversial. But Mr. Lang has examined 
all the leading enquiries of past generations and of the present 
generation. He is as familiar with Professor Maitland and Dr. 
Hay Fleming, Mr. J. H. Round, and Mr. George Neilson as 
with Froude and Burton, Tytler and Skene and the admirable 
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E. W. Robertson, into “ the more important events,” and many 
more. He gives the reasons for the faith and still more for the 
scepticism that is in him in a series of admirable, argumen- 
tative and almost exasperatingly ample notes. This book if 
not the best history of Scotland is certainly the best dictionary 
of Scottish history that has ever appeared. But the results of 
Mr. Lang's labours are of great value. They are to be seen in 
a number of final judgments, which are of all the 
more importance that they seldom take the form of 
cocksure deliverances. For example, when he says— 
“The true makers of Scotland, the English settlers between 
the Forth and Tweed, had not yet come on the stage when 
the Romans withdrew ;” and “ for practical purposes Scotland 
is hardly more affected by the Roman occupation than Ireland, 
which the Romans never occupied at all,” he has said the 
last word on a subject about which there has been a vast deal 
of idle speculation. Upon the War of Independence and the 
characters of the men who on both sides figured in it his judg- 
ments are eminently fair. His comparison of Wallace to 
Joan of Arc is more than felicitous. “ Like her, he wins a great 
victory ; like her, he receives a sword from a saint ; like hers, 
his limbs were scattered by the English ; like her, he awakens 
a people, he falls into obscurity, he is betrayed and slain.” 
The rest is mainly legend. He seems ruthless and strong, like 
some sudden avenging Judge of Israel ; not gentle and winning 
like the maid, but he shares her immortality. Mr. Lang 
understands the situation at the time of Falkirk and Bannock- 
burn better than either Mr. Goldwin Smith or his own country- 
man, Sir Herbert Maxwell. And, indeed, he manages his 
literary egg-dancing all through with great cleverness. For 
example, he thus nutshells the tragic fate of the Stuarts :— 

“With the reign of Robert III. begins the hereditary tragedy 
of the Stuart Kings. No divinity hedged them then. They 
were but nobles of the common Scoto-Norman type, 
risen to the throne by a marriage which might as 
readily have fallen to a Douglas, a Drummond, or a 
March. The Stuart character, the Stuart ill luck have been 
attributed to their alleged Celtic blood. They had no more of 
that blood than the Kings of England; the drop inherited 
from Malcolm Canmore is common to both Royal Houses.” 

By certain historians, notably by Hill Barton, much stress 
is laid upon the battle known as “the Red Harlaw,” fought 
nearly a hundred years after Bannockburn, in which a small 
force of Aberdeen burgesses led by some experienced military 
adventurers stopped the progress of Donald, Lord of the Isles, 
and the largest Highland host that was ever led to the subju- 
gation or plunder of the Lowlands. By some of these 
Harlaw is described as for Scotland, on the whole, a greater 
“deliverance” than even Bannockburn. Mr, Lang says 
quietly, and no doubt accurately :— 

“The Battle of Harlaw is, perhaps, overrated when it is 
called a strife for Celtic or Lowland supremacy in the North. 
But it proved that Scotland could be stabbed, as it were, from 
behind by the Celtic pensioner of England.” 

Mr. Lang has filled with life many “ places of skulls” in 
Scottish history. Justice has at last been done, though in his 
own peculiar fashion, to the part played by the clergy in the 
War of Independence :— 

“ The clergy saved Scotland's freedom ; they later preached 
for it, spent for it, died for it on the gibbet, and imperilled for 
it their immortal souls by frequent and desperate perjuries. 
Without them Bruce would have warred in vain.” 

Mr. Lang throws much fresh light upon the part played in 
Scottish history long after the period of “the battles of the 
kites and crows” by (more or less) Celtic potentates. Thus 
the mysterious Somerled becomes something like a genuine 
personage, and ceases to be quite a phantom. Mr. Lang and 
Mr. Brown between them have at last given their proper 
places to the hapless Jameses. Mr. Lang in particular has 
written the best and most intelligible account of Jaines ITI. 
that has ever appeared. For the first time also there 
has been brought into pérfect relief the sinister side of the 
history of the Douglases. Mr. Lang anticipates that his views 
of Knox will not be endorsed by very many Scotsmen. 
He is probably right; he is perhaps too much influenced 
by Knox's violence, want of chivalry towards women, and 
occasional swift unscrupulousness to be able to be fair 
to the -Reformer’s undoubted patriotism and foresight. ~ On 
the other hand, it was right that Cardinal Beaton should have 
a chance of pleading at the bar of history as almost the last 


of the Scottish patriots of the elder or “French alliance’ 
school, 

This is perhaps the “doucest” book Mr. Lang has ever 
written. As I have noted already he “lets himself go” far too 
seldom; one would like to see him oftener in knicker- 
bockers, less often in a frockcoat. Occasionally however he 
introduces phrases from the argof of journalism such as 
“dossier” and “laager’’ without heightening literary effect. 
His battle-pieces are unequal. Flodden is admirable ; 
Bannockburn is laboured ; Falkirk is blurred. Altogether 
however this book is as readable as it is erudite. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the reader of Scottish history. 


WILLIAM WALLACE, 





“FITZ” ONCE MORE. 


THE Lire oF EpwWarbD Fitz-GERALD. By John Glyde. London : 
C. A. Pearson. 


Ir is seldom acknowledged that the outward life of a remark- 
able man, be he never so little a man of action, may positively 
deserve the indifference of posterity. Yet can one doubt that 
this must be the common case of those who, having chosen 
a means remote from practical experience for the expression of 
their individuality, concentrate all their energies upon that ? 
Their books or their pictures are their lives : when the rest is not 
silence, the records of sedentary greatness too often reveal little 
else but discomforts or disgraces or disasters—the natural 
result of allowing the ardours of the imagination to usurp the 
management of worldly affairs. 

Edward Fitz-Gerald, who took infinitely greater pains to 
be obscure than most people take to be known in the world, 
wanted no biographer. He had no career: his existence was 
hardly marked by the commonplace vicissitudes of men; it 
was harmoniously and voluntarily dull, and contained events 
enough at most to fill a paragraph. If his strange and fascina- 
ting personality is only imperfectly revealed in his writings— 
his sole (and capricious) activity—one may look for what he 
was, since what he did is of no consequence, in those letters 
of his addressed to many dear friends, some of them great 
and famous, which are also rich in real literary value. It is 
possible to maintain with Mr. Clodd—an ex-president of the 
Omar Khayyam Club, who has contributed an Introductory 
Note to Mr. Glyde’s Life—that “the thread of narrative on 
which they are strung is too thin ;” and that 

“ if the editor’s intention was to baulk public curiosity about 
subjects with which outsiders have no concern . . . the 
remedy was at hand in the exclusion of letters whose perusal, 
unhelped by explanation, could only bewilder or tantalise the 
reader, and give rise to all kinds of surmises.” 

If that is true, something in the way of annotations to the 
Letters, with a few lines, or at most a few pages, of strict 
biography, would not have been superfluous. 

Mr. Glyde’s book, however, is a great deal too large, 
though it is not a very large book. It tells us what there is to 
tell about Fitz-Gerald’s life—who were his parents, who his 
friends; that he was educated at Cambridge, wandered a 
little, and lived all the rest of his days in jealous seclusion in a 
Suffolk village among his books. It destroys (and for this 
Mr. Glyde deserves gratitude) the legends that grew up about 
his marriage and separation. It records a great many 
instances, some new and some old, of Fitz-Gerald’s eccen- 
tricity. It recounts the fortunes of the Rubdiydt, and informs 
us how much a copy of the old edition, sold by Mr. Quaritch 
for a penny, is probably worth to-day. But almost everything 
else is pure padding, wearisome repetition, sententious judg- 
ments, needless quotation, and emphasizing of trivialities. 

Was it really worth while, at this date, to set downa selection 
of opinions on the merits of Fitz-Gerald’s Omar, as expressed 
in speeches delivered to the members of the O..... Khayyam 
Club? And, with all respect, Mr. Glyde’s own a.. »unt of the 
Persian poet could have been spared. 

As for the appreciation of Fitz-Gerald’s character, there is 
a great deal too much of this kind of complacent detail :— 


“His simple and unpretending manners were little in 
sympathy with the conventional mode of living, hence he 
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refrained from associating with county society. He was not 

the man to adopt the stiff and meaningless ceremony of paying 

and receiving calls, though to this rule, as to many others, he 
made exceptions. Fitz-Gerald had sometimes met Mr. Charles 

Austin of Brandeston Hall (the most successful leader of the 

Varliamentary Bar of his times) at the house of a mutual 

friend, Francis Capper Brooke of Ufford Place. When this 

gentleman married in 1856, Fitz-Gerald paid a visit of con- 
gratulation. Mr. and Mrs. Austin returned the call, but he 
was not at home, and thus the interchange of visits between 
these two began and ended.” 
And it was superfluous to insist that the hermit of Little 
Grange 
“found more real enjoyment in the fisherman's cottage than 
in the home of the squire, where he said awful formalities 
stifle the genuine flow of nature.” 

The truth is, far too much is made of the whims and 
oddities that seem to have grown on Fitz-Gerald with years. 
The foundation’of his character seems to have been an 
indolence 4 toute épreuve. He was fortunate or unfor- 
tunate enough (as you prefer) to be able to live precisely 
as he chose. He did and said just what he liked, 
having no vanity and being intensely self-absorbed. His 
friendships were warm and lasting; but on any terms short 
of friendship he disliked meeting his kind. There must 
evidently have been something fascinating as well as lovable 
in the friend of Tennyson and Thackeray, James Spedding 
and Archdeacon Allen. But that a nature, rich and generous 
but quite undisciplined, should have developed so much 
capriciousness is far less surprising than that Fitz-Gerald should 
ever have done anything active—should have married Miss 
Barton, when both were at an age to have known better ; and 
have written and published work that has secured his 
immortality. 


F. Y. E. 





MARY DELANY. 


Mrs. DELANY (Mary Granville): a Memoir. 1700—1788. Com- 
piled by George Paston. London : Grant Richards. 


In six big volumes published nearly forty years ago, the 
full text of Mrs. Delany's “Autobiography and Correspond- 
ence” is to be found. The estimable prolix old gossip, at that 
time, had been dead fully three-score years and ten, and her 
pictures of social England in the eighteenth century were 
given to the world by the late Lady Llanover. The work was 
published at an almost prohibitive price, has long been out of 
print, and has been dismissed as a negligible quantity. The 
lady who writes under the pseudonym of George Paston has 
just shown herself alive to the fact that those six volumes 
constitute a rich quarry for lovers of the more personal 
and diverting aspects of English society from the days 
of Queen Anne to those of George III. She has made 
what Swift would have called an agreeable lounge book 
by dipping adroitly here and there into the ponderous volumes 
which Bentley published about the time of the Prince Consort's 
death. The book—a volume of 300 pages—is a glowing and 
artistic bit of mosaic. It is possible to catch a glimpse 
of many familiar faces in it, but the best portrait of all is that 
of “ dearest Mrs, Delany” herself, as Farmer George gallantly 
called a woman who, whatever other gifts or graces she might 
lack, at least had a genius for friendship. I make haste to 
add that George Paston’s monograph is not entirely a com- 
pilation. She has had access to a small sheaf of unpublished 
letters, and so has been able to add a few touches of fresh 
colour to the old portrait of a woman who always kept a young 
heart. 

Mary Granville was born in the reign of William III., and 
died on the eve of the French Revolution. She came of an 
ancient and gallant race. One of her ancestors was Sir 
Richard Grenville, an Admiral under Queen Elizabeth, and 
here of The Revenge. Another was Sir Bevil, a Royalist who 
was slain in the cause of Charles I.—a soldier whom Clarendon 
extols in a well-known passage. Her father was the youngest 
of three brothers—Sir Bevil, Governor of Barbados ; George, 
Secretary of State for War under Queen Anne, created Baron 


Lansdowne in 1711 ; and Bernard, colonel in the Army, who 
married the beautiful daughter of Sir Martin Westcombe, 
Consul at Cadiz to his majesty King William III. Mary, his 
eldest daughter, was born at Coulston in Wiltshire May 14th, 
1700, and as her parents were poor the child was adopted at 
the age of eight by her father’s sister, Lady Stanley, who was 
then living in apartments at Whitehall as her husband 
Sir John held a place at Court. Mary Granville as a young 
girl had great expectations of a place in Queen Anne's house- 
hold, but the Stuart dynasty came to a sudden end in 1714 
and with it some more important hopes than those of a child 
were shattered. Lady Stanley had been Maid of Honour to 
Queen Mary, though that in itself was not a recommendation 
to Queen Anne, but Lord Lansdowne’s influence would pro- 
bably have prevailed for the coveted post if the Hanoverian 
succession had not spoiled the project. The girl had to be 
provided for somehow, and her uncle, Lord Lansdowne—he 
was a showy, strangely ineffectual person with great aspira- 
tions towards politics, poetry and the drama—practically 
forced her into a marriage with a disagreeable old Cornish 
squire, Alexander Pendarves by name, sixty, fat and afflicted 
with gout, whilst the lively Mary was eighteen and in love 
with another man. Pendarves fortunately took a fit in 1724, 
and Mary was free. She was much with the reigning Duchess 
of Portland in her widowhood, and at length after nineteen 
years of loneliness married Dr. Patrick Delany, Dean of Down. 
Ten years before this she had heard the worthy divine preach, 
and in one of her letters she expresses her pleasure :— 


“His sermon was on the duty of wives to their husbands 
a subject of no great use to me at present. He has an easy 
pathetical manner of preaching that pleases me mightily.” 


It is to be hoped that she remembered that sermon, when, as 
a comely widow of three and forty, she gave her hand to a 
clever, warm-hearted, lavishly hospitable clergyman, who 
habitually lived beyond his means. Dr. Delany died in 1768, 
but his wife lived exactly twenty years longer. She grew old 
gracefully amid troops of friends. The dreams of her youth 
which the death of Queen Anne dispelled were more than ful- 
filled in her bright and honoured old age, for she became the 
intimate friend of George III. and Queen Charlotte. Montes- 
quieu once said of a distinguished lady of his acquaintance, 
“T like that woman with all my heart ; she pleases me, amuses 
me ; it is impossible to weary in her company.” King George 
might have said the same about Mrs. Delany, but then he was 
not great at compliments. Still, it is recorded that he once 
carried a chair across the room for her and, taking her hand, 
led her to it, exclaiming, “Sit down, it is not every one who 
has a chair brought to them by a king.” The charm of Mrs. 
Delany was that she was always at her ease in great company 
or small. 

One of Mrs. Delany’s earliest recollections was of Handel. 
He called in 1710 at her uncle’s house, and as there was no 
better instrument in the room he played on the spinet on which 
the child practised. When he was gone the little girl, fired 
by his example, sat down and rattled gaily over the 
keys. Her uncle archly asked her whether she thought 


she would ever play as well as Mr. Handel. “If I did not. 


think I should,” cried the spirited child, “I would burn my 
instrument !” The conjunction of names in the book is often 
diverting. Shortly after the unspeakable Mr. Pendarves’ 
death, his sprightly widow engaged in a kind of “ religious 
flirtation ” with no less a man than John Wesley. The founder 
of Methodism corresponded with her for four years under the 
name of Cyrus; and she demurely replied, signing herself, 
oddly enough, Aspasia. There seems reason to believe that if she 
had not bustled off to Ireland just then and been caught in a 
whirl of social distractions, John Wesley would have escaped 
the taming of a shrew and Dr. Delany would have never won 
the lady who made his life happy and his name famous, But 
that is to anticipate. Mrs. Pendarves had scarcely escaped 
from her religious flirtation with John Wesley when she 
began an “ intellectual flirtation” with a much more dangerous 
man, the redoubtable Dean Swift :— 


“He calls himself my master, and corrects me when I speak 
bad English, or do not pronounce my words distinctly. I wish 
he lived in England,” she proceeds to say, “I should not only 
have a great deal of entertainment from him, but improve- 
ment.” ; 
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Perhaps it was just as well that the Irish Sea lay between them. 
Mrs. Pendarves could turn a pretty compliment with her 
pen: 

“LT find,” she writes to the Dean of St. Patrick's, “ your 
correspondence is like the singing of the nightingale—no bird 
sings so sweetly, but the pleasure is quickly past ; a month or 
so of harmony and then we lose it, till next spring.” 

There are many literary allusions in Mrs. Delany's letters to 
Clarissa Harlowe and the “ heavy depression” which Richard- 
son's romances created amongst fair enthusiasts. There are 
comments on Dr. Johnson's Rambler and Horace Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, and references to the old Duchess of 
Marlborough and her fickle moods, Lord Bolingbroke and 
his love of the bottle, and “ Monsieur Rousseau,” who is 
described as at once a genius and a curiosity. Pope crosses 
the page, and there are strictures on that old theme the 
“vanity and carelessness of modern mothers.” There is 
truth in the assertion that Mrs. Delany has painted the vie 
intime with Dutch fidelity. Her personal ascendency amongst 
people of all sorts and conditions was a tribute to her fine 
qualities. “She was no professional wit, no publicly toasted 
beauty; she never published a book, exhibited a picture, nor 
even made herself the heroine of a scandal.” But she won 
the good will and confidence of men as different in mental 
calibre and social position as George III. and Dean Swift. 
Horace Walpole checked his sneers when her name was 
mentioned, and Edmund Burke described her as the highest- 
bred woman in the world. She possessed sense and sensi- 
bility,and—to borrow another of Jane Austen's titles—pride and 
prejudice. Quick-witted, good-tempered, outspoken, Mary 
Delany from youth to age was beyond all else sympathetic and 
loyal. 


Stuart J. REID. 





MORE NAMES IN W. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. LXII. Williamson—Worden. London: Smith and 
Elder. 


ANOTHER three months have passed and Mr. Sidney Lee, sure 
as the seasons, has just produced yet another instalment of his 
great undertaking, to place beside the sixty-one thick books 
already on our shelves. In June the final addition to the 
dictionary may be expected—save, indeed, for the supplemen- 
tary volumes which are needed to celebrate the great men 
and women who have died since the editor passed by their 
initial letter. In one sense the dictionary will never be 
finished, of course; indeed, if candidates for its notice are 
dying off fast enough to fill more than four volumes of 
450 pages a year—a rather extravagant hypothesis—the longer 
Mr. Sidney Lee perseveres the further he will be from his 
goal! And it is noticeable how much space is taken up in the 
last few volumes by people who have given up the ghost only 
just in time to be included. Still, another couple of volumes, 
by way of appendix, ought to be sufficient to complete the 
record down to the end of the nineteenth century, whenever 
that may be. 

This penultimate addition does not contain many very 
important names—Dr. James Gairdner’s paper on Wolsey is 
the longest article—but in a dictionary it is the less-known 
items which afford the best sport for a reviewer. The editor 
himself contributes the story of all that is known or 
guessed of Henry Willoughby, the hero of “a book entitled 
‘Willoby, his Avisa; or, the True Picture of a Modest Maid 
and of a Chaste and Constant Wife’”—a sixteenth-century 
poem which is chiefly interesting us affording the first open 
reference in print to Shakespeare, with whom Mr. Lee is 
disposed to identify Willobie’s friend, “ W. S., the Old Player,” 
who is made to recite, in a fashion that suggests Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, his troubles with a disdainful mistress. 
Who Avisa was not even Mr. Lee’s erudite ingenuity can 
discover : in the first edition of the poem her name is explained 
as an abbreviation of Amans Vxor Inviolata Semper Amanda, 
while the second edition less elaborately interprets her as an 


imaginary lady who “had never been seen.’ Poets are no 
very numerous in the new volume, but there is John Wilmot, 
the “ wicked Earl of Rochester,” who was the author of the 
epigram that his dissolute sovereign Charles II. “ never said a 
foolish thing and never did a wise one,” and whose death-bed 
repentance at Woodstock so impressed Bishop Burnet as to 
persuade that sanguine biographer “that, if he had recovered, 
he would have made good all his resolutions"—a decision 
which would have included the destruction of a vast deal of 
licentious writing. For the rest, the muse has to be content 
with George Wither and John Wolcot. The latter was the 
“Peter Pindar” who satirized George III.’s private life and 
personal peculiarities with much freedom and success until 
Gifford and the Anti-¥acobin opposed and routed him with 
his own weapon. “Honest George Wither” fills ten most 
interesting pages. A stern Parliamentarian and the author of 
“Shall I, wasting in despair,” a versifier of prophecies 
which he valued above his lyrics, a pointed satirist and a pro- 
lific producer of doggerel, a garrulous Puritan who wrote 
poetry in the Marshalsea—it is natural that so odd a com- 
bination should have fluctuated in repute among men of taste. 
Pope called him “wretched Withers,” and Southey declared 
that he had the heart and soul of a poet. Johnson ignored 
him and Lamb rhapsodized over his genius. Finally among 
the poets should be mentioned Charles Wolfe, the Irishman 
who is famous as the author of the “Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” and still more famous as the author of nothing else 
except that stirring elegy. 

The two big families in the volume are the Wilsons and 
the Woods. The former number no fewer than seventy-nine, 
and it would form a good occupation for a literary society to 
see how many of the clan its members could recall. John 
Wilson was the real name of him whom all men know as 
Christopher North, and another well-known writer whose 
identity is often forgotten was James Wilson, the founder and 
first editor of the Economist. A second stalwart Cobdenite 
was George Wilson, the chairman of the Anti-Corn Law League 
who “presided over larger public meetings than had ever 
before been held to agitate constitutionally for a change in the 
law.” Millais’ “Martyr of the Solway” suggests another 
name—poor Margaret Wilson of Wigtown, who was sentenced 
by Claverhouse’s brother to be drowned by the incoming tide 
for “rebellion and attendance at a field conventicle,” and 
Mrs. F. A. Steel has recently revived the controversy as to 
Archdale Wilson’s conduct as commander on the ridge in 
front of Delhi. Lastly we must not pass over “Beau” 
Wilson, whose reckless expenditure so astounded Evelyn's 
contemporaries that some of them thought he must have dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone (the real explanation, which is 
not equally creditable to the Beau, the curious will find in 
Mr. Seccombe’s article) ; and a long array of Thomas Wilsons, 
the most interesting of whom is the Elizabethan Secretary of 
State who wrote the Arte of Rhetorique and translated 
Demosthenes. 

The family of Wood is not quite so prolific in great 
names, and a large proportion of its members are figures of 
our own time. But a very interesting group will be found 
under the name Winstanley. Gerrard Winstanley was a 
communist of the Commonwealth; he gravely set before 
Cromwell a scheme entitled “The Law of Freedom in a 
Platform, or True Magistracy Restored,” whereby there were 
to be “no lords of manor, lawyers, landlords, or iithe-sup- 
ported clergy.” Henry Winstanley was the engineer who two 
hundred years ago built the first Eddystone Lighthouse, and 
was swept into the sea with his creation on the night of 
November 23rd, 1703. There is no reference, by the way, to 
Miss Ingelow’s spirited poem on his fate in the biography. 
His brother was William Winstanley, who compiled almanacks 
under the pseudonym of “ Poor Robin” in Restoration times, 
and was so good a Royalist as to write of Milton that “his 
fame is gone out like a candle in a snuff and his memory will 
always stink.” But Poor Robin, for all his chronology, did not 
know that two centuries after his death there would be a 
wholesale cataloguing of memories, whether stinking or 
sweet, in the impartial and accurate pages of this great 
biographical dictionary. 


Ss. 
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FRANCE SINCE 1814. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. London: 
Chapman and Hall 


A BOOK such as this tempts one almost to write an essay 
upon the historical method of Taine. On the first reading one 
imagines that the author is but one of that large school (now 
passing into old age and leaving no successors) which followed 
in the wake of that distinguished foreigner ; for Taine was not 
only un-French in his origin; he was also protoundly anti- 
national in his sentiments.. But, on a second reading of the 
book, one discovers that such a judgment is harsh, and one 
discovers also that one would be missing a very interesting 
development in French thought if one were to arrive at any 
such conclusion, The truth is that Taine is only odious 
because of the violence and the bitterness of the reaction to 
which he gave himself up; and that his influence, which was 
imagined to have been wholly evil, was, on the contrary, a 
very salutary admixture in that French literary temperament 
which tended to make history a romance. The grievous 
inaccuracies, the false accumulation of special witnesses in 
favour of a theory, the hatred of enthusiasm, religious or 
political, which distinguished the master have become in the 
disciples a determination to examine facts and to avoid rhetoric. 
Of all Taine’s faults perhaps but one remains (a fault insepar- 
able from intellectual pride )—that is, the desire to make people 
stare ; to write a book proving that some universal historical 
tradition is false. 

M. de Coubertin sets out in this book with a certain thesis’ 
that France having suffered a terrible disaster known as the 
Revolution has been picking herself up fora century, and in so 
doing has stumbled upon four very important occasions. 
These occasions, it is hardly necessary to say, are those which 
the vulgar and unintellectual associate with generous passions 
for liberty and with the revival of the national spirit. They 
are the Hundred Days, the “ Trois Glorieuses,” “ 1848,” and the 
Liberal Opposition to the Empire just before 1870. This last 
indeed he does not damn so heartily as the first three, but in 
general the cause of his condemning it is the same—namely, 
that he finds in it a lot of Utopian fellows and makers of fine 
phrases interfering with the natural desire of France for a 
limited monarchy or its equivalent. It is impossible to tell 
from this book whether the author has or has not suffered from 
the curious mania which seizes some Frenchmen for copying 
foreign institutions, a mania which I have known pushed to 
such an extreme as to give rise to an admiration of the House 
of Lords among the educated and the Lord Mayor among the 
vulgar, but he certainly does not seize the characteristically 
French part of his country’s history during this century. Thus 
I find upon page 7-8 this passage with regard to Jacobinism :— 

“A great deal has been written about Jacobinism, but 
historians agree in recognising it as a deadly political poison, 
and there is none from which France has suttered more. It is 
not, however, a poison indigenous to the country.” 

Now that is a profoundly false remark. ‘The great majority 
ot Frenchmen believe that the general objects for which the 
Jacobin Club was founded were, on the whole, a revelation of 
a political creed as necessary to the political salvation as the 
Christian regards his creed in the sphere of morals. ‘There is 
but one quality in the extreme Republican movement which 
he condemns, and that is the attempt it made to become, in 
early 1794, a persecuting sect. But when a man says that 
“ Jacobinism ” is universally condemned he may, with justice, 
be suspected of using that term as a bad name for Repub- 
licanism, much as some people call French Catholics 
“ clericals.” 

The attempt to “epater le bourgeois,’ which is at the 
bottom of much of this school of writing, comes out especially 
in 2 few chance remarks, of which this may be taken as a 
very fair example, on p. 19 :— 

“The French people were as yet unaware of the political 

genius and persevering will that were latent in Louis XVIII.” 
They were, indeed, unaware of it, and will (presumably) 
remain so till the end of time. Of such force is legend that 
even educated men may be found who see in the first-of the 
émigrés nothing but a fat, rather cowardly reactionary, fond 
of the table, and given to complaining loudly of the gout. 


But the actual history—I mean the accumulation of 
details that is made to prove the main thesis—is well and 
soundly done, though it is extremely partial. Thus on p. 35 
the reform of St. Cyr, on p. 83 the unsympathetic portrait 
of Thiers, and on p. 103 the methods of Louis-Philippe, are 
given with accurate verbal impression ; but that accuracy is 
marred by a sense that we cannot get rid of in reading the 
book—a sense that the whole 1s a piece of special pleading 
against popular tradition, It does not require much historical 
knowledge to perceive that popular tradition is—on the large 
things of history—the best possible of guides. 

The close of the book—the appreciation of the Third 
Republic—is admirable. It is as though the faculty of seeing 
things and neglecting ideas—the curse of this manner in 
history—took its revenge for falsity in past by accuracy in 
contemporaneous judgments. The ideas of our time we know 
and take for granted ; the “ resurrection,” as Michelet called 
it, of the past requires something more than observation. 
Observation, then, and a certain. micrography come out well 
in the generalizations on the Third Republic. The descrip- 
tion of Boulangism on page 259 is the only thing that mars 
it, for there was in Boulangism something much more than a 
Ceesaristic demand, there was above all a desire for a policy 
that might reassert the national dignity and protect the 
national religion ; and Boulangism failed not because that 
desire was weak (it is permanent, and is now stronger than in 
1887), but because Boulanger allied himself with the con- 
temptible “high life” of Paris, which is to every honest 
Frenchman a danger-signal of corruption. The Jockey Club 
on the one side, the Intellectuals on the other—both symptoms 
of the same disease of vanity and exclusiveness—would ruin 
any cause. But M. de Coubertin, though moderate and 
impartial in his summing up of the Dreyfus case (save that he 
calls the minority “ citizens,” as though they were all the 
nation), does not give his readers an impression of the present 
situation so clearly (lt think) as M. Lemaitre when that 
literary man lays it down that “the Republic is rooted, and 
cannot be unrooted, but we must cencentrate its powers and 
create organs whereby the national will can find more ready 
expression.” It is this—a republican revision of the consti- 
tution—that is very certainly coming in modern France. 


H. B. 





DR. JOHNSON’S COLLEGE, 


CoLLEGE HIsTORIES—OXFORD, PEMBROKE. By Douglas Macleane 
M.A., sometime Scholar and Fellow of Pembroke. London : 
F. E. Robinson. 


PEMBROKE is Dr. Johnson's college, as every reader of 
Boswell knows. ‘lhree years ago Mr. Macleane wrote, for the 
Oxford Historical Socicty, a learned work to tell us what else 
Pembroke is and has been, and he has now followed the 
example of the President of Corpus and repeated his tale, in a 
simpler form, for Mr. Robinson's series. Mr. Macleane’s 
name is sufficient guarantee for accuracy, and the story of a 
college is always interesting to its sons. But, beyond the 
circle of Pembroke men, it must be confessed that the con- 
nection of Pembroke with Johnson and others of its famous 
sons remains the chief appeal to the attention of the ordinary 
reader. Like Trinity and Worcester, Pembroke is the com- 
paratively modern representative of one of the ancient halls 
which were so numerous in medizval Oxford. In the 
history of Broadgates Hall, as an institution, there is not 
much of excitement ; but the list of great names in its annals 
is somewhat remarkable. To Broadgates Hall went Bonner, 
the scullion who became a Bishop and, perhaps, the best- 
hated man of his day ; Randolph, Elizabeth's ambassador to 
the Court of Holyrood, the enemy and the admirer of Mary 
Stuart, to whose love of gossip we are indebted for many a 
quaint incident ; Heywood and Beaumont, and, in a different 
literary field, Camden, the greatest of antiquaries ; and John 
Pym, a strange forerunner for Samuel Johnson. When, mainly 
through the generosity of Thomas Tesdale, “twice Mayor- 
elect of Abingdon,” Broadgates Hall was, by the special 
personal interest of King James I., incorporated as Pembroke 
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College, it did not cease to attract men whose memory the 
world has not let die. The change was fitly inaugurated by 
Sir Thomas Browne, a MS. of whose great work is preserved 
in the library. Then we come across another strange name 
in Johnson's college—that of Bishop John Hall, whom Torics 
like Hearne considered “an admirer of whining, cringing 
Parasites, and a strenuous Persecutor of truly honest men.” 
About ten years after Hall’s death Samuel Johnson matricu- 
lated at Pembroke, and the story of his poverty and his pride 
and of his love for Alma Mater is too well known to be 
recapitulated here. The incongruity of the history of Pembroke 
is maintained by George Whitefield’s succeeding Samuel 
Johnson in the roll of famous names, and from him we pass to 
Blackstone and two Archbishops, and so to more modern 
times. 

Mr. Macleane’s book is, in many respects, admirable. He 
knows the history of Pembroke and of Oxford, and he has all 
due regard for proportion, and an appreciation of the pictu- 
resque. But he has adopted the method of dividing his 
chapters into small sections, with journalistic headings. These 
largely spoil the effect of an otherwise pleasant style, and such 
a sentence as “ Balliol College Disappointed,” in large type, 
prefixed to a paragraph, is not altogether an ornament to such 
a book as this. We doubt, too, if it is wise to wash dirty linen 
in public, as Mr. Macleane has done. There is probably a 
little malice in “ Balliol College Disappointed,” for, at the end 
of the book, Mr. Macleane draws attention to the “irregular 
migration ” of Arnold Toynbee from Pembroke to Balliol, and 
to “a similar thing [which] happened in 1875 in the case of 
a promising Exhibitioner of Pembroke, afterwards editor of a 
leading London newspaper, who was elected at Balliol without 
the knowledge of the Pembroke authorities.” It is natural 
that the historian of Pembroke should feel a certain soreness 
in such circumstances, but Pembroke is rich enough in great 
associations to spare even Toynbee, and it is always a step of 
doubtful wisdom to yield to the temptation of introducing 
personal matter of this description. But, as a whole, Mr. 
Macleane’s book is worthy of a place in a series which has 
been unusually successful, and Pembroke men may be certain 
of finding in it a history worthy of their college. The book 
has been brought quite up to date, and contains a reference to 
the premature death of Mr. G. W. Steevens at Ladysmith in 
January. Perhaps the best sketch in the book is that of 
Chandler— 


“That weird, lovable, fiercely tender, pagan old Conserva- 
tive—peripatetic, cynic, stoic—whom I remember beginning a 
racy lecture with the words ‘ There’s some scamp of a German— 
I don’t know whether he’s alive or dead, but if he's dead he's 
no loss to the world—who says as follows. . . . .” 


Oxford owed not a little to Professor Chandler, and it is 
right that Pembroke should continue to cherish his 
memory. , 


Rosert S. Raitt. 





HORA PAULINA. 


THE DATEs OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. Two Essays. By the 
Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen, M.A., Lecturer at St. Mark's, 
North Audley Street. London: Nisbet. 


Mr. Bowen has done well to reprint these papers originally 
contributed by him to the Record. He has set forth his thesis 
in an attractive and interesting style, and will earn the gratitude 
of his readers for having brought them back to the ever- 
fascinating field of Pauline chronology, even if he leaves them 
there in an antagonistic mood towards the particular theory 
he maintains. Where he will to most seem to fail is in appre- 
ciation of cumulative evidence. This has long appeared to the 
majority of scholars so conclusive against the assignment of 
these Epistles to any years in the period covered by “ Acts,” 
that Bishop Lightfoot laid it down as a point on which 
defenders and impugners of their authenticity would alike 
agree that either the Pastorals have a later setting 


than the events of “Acts” or they are not genuine; 
and accordingly those who maintain the Pauline author- 
ship (and this includes now some of the most distin- 
guished names in English scholarship) have not of late 
years concerned themselves with trying to fit them in with St. 
Luke's narrative. This little book, however, not with any 
intention hostile to the accepted view of authorship, renews 
the attempt. We have, therefore, a right to expect not only 
that it should give strong positive reasons for adopting its 
view, but that it should successfully rebut the cumulative force 
of the arguments against it. This being so, one cannot but 
think that the author is far too sanguine as to the effect of his 
argument, when he sums it up thus on the last page of the 
book :— 

“The arguments for a date intermediate between the two 
imprisonments mostly fall away before examination, and leave 
us with the two or three considerations which are consistent 
only with another chronological setting, to guide our judgment 
and determine our choice.” 

But what, in point of fact, has been done? In most cases it 
has been simply shown that the piece of evidence in question 
which tells against the earlier date might (with sufficient 
ingenuity) be explained in a different way, which is sometimes 
(as even the author seems to be aware) a decidedly “non- 
natural” way; while the combined strength of all these 
adverse indications in their natural interpretation is not faced 
at all. And surely the positive arguments adduced on the 
other side are by no means strong enough to warrant sucha 
Pride’s Purge of recalcitrant facts. Mr. Bowen rests his 
positive case mainly on two points—the allusion to Timothy's 
“ youth,” and the injunction, in 1 Tim. ii. 2, that the Christians 
should pray for kings and those in authority with a view to 
the enjoyment of a peaceable life. To take the last point 
first: it is urged that this would be an impossible way of 
speaking after Nero's hostile action in A.D. 64. But chrono- 
logists now are tending to put the close of St. Paul's first 
imprisonment as early as A.D. 62, and the second imprison- 
ment and death within a short time of Nero’s first onslaught 
on the Christians. If this is so, 1 Timothy might well be 
written between the two imprisonments and still be before 
the thunderclap of A.D. 64, or, at any rate, before it 
could be recognized as the beginning of a serious storm. 
But is even this supposition at all necessary to avoid 
Mr. Bowen's objection? Professor Ramsay has shown us 
that the years succeeding Nero's attack were essentially 
years of transition in the persecution of the Christians, 
who by no means as yet regarded the Empire as an 
irreconcilable foe; indeed it would not be hard to find 
parallels for St. Paul’s language about the Emperor at a far 
later and more developed stage of the conflict. A good point 
is made of the apparent strangeness of some of the language 
addressed toa disciple of so long standing as Timothy would 
have been in A.D. 67; but, as we have seen, the date of the 
Epistles need not be so late as that, nor do we know enough 
about Timothy's age and character to allow this argument to 
have that weight which Mr. Bowen assigns to it. 

These are some of the reasons for thinking that the author 
has not secured even the “open verdict” which he desires on 
the general question he set himself to discuss. But they do 
not detract from the interest of a praiseworthy and stimulating 
discussion of details. Wedo not catch him tripping in any matters 
of fact in a somewhat intricate argument, and the revolt from the 
tyranny of “style and characteristics” as an infallible test of 
date commands sympathy. Many feel now that such a test 
was given undue weight by Lightfoot, ¢.g., as to the Epistles 
to the Galatians and to the Philippians. One is inclined to 
demur, however, notwithstanding its ingenuity, to the account 
of Timothy's supposed movements. Surely not the most 
homesick of Colonial Bishops of the present day ever went 
backwards and forwards so unnecessarily as this first century 
Bishop is made to do in this study! Ritualists will not thank 
Mr. Bowen for his comparison of them to the heretics 
referred to in the Pastorals. And though it may be true, as he 
suggests, that Evangelical Bishops use more violent language 
on this subiect when writing to their Archdeacons than they 
do in public, a very humble Ritualist can only say that he 
hopes not ! 
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ARMS AND THE MEN. 


EXPERTS ON GUNS AND SHOOTING. By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. 
Illustrated. London: Sampson Low. 

SHARPSHOOTING FOR SPORT AND WAR. By W. W. Greener. 
Illustrated. London: Everett. 


AFTER twenty years’ experience with gun and rifle, Mr. 
Teasdale-Buckell became editor of Land and Water, and for 
fourteen years has associated with the makers and users of 
guns and ammunition. Fortune favoured him, for evidently 
the work was congenial, and the experts are men of strong 
individuality, whose characteristics he has cleverly delineated, 
and whose qualities he was not slow to recognise. Too often 
the specialist is accused of such insistence upon his own 
subject as to ignore the importance of collateral objects. He 
is thought not to see the whole, but only a part, critics over- 
looking the fact that it is because he knows the whole better 
than others that he concentrates upon that detail which most 
requires attention. In the development of firearms, when the 
range of the weapon is beyond the capacity of the shooter to 
utilize fully, the man who knows, and specialises with sights 
and means to better definition, may succeed in rendering the 
arm more serviceable, and allow of the range and power being 
again increased. What may appear of overwhelming import- 
ance at one time may later seem to have been overestimated 
when all become well acquainted with its real utility. To 
appraise recent inventions at their real value is not an easy 
task ; Mr. Buckell does not shirk it, but prefers that the experts 
themselves should be heard. His most serious error arises from 
the assumption that the average opinion of exports is superior 
to that of any one man, so that instead of endorsing the state- 
ment of him who, of all, may be best qualified to make it, he 
reduces it by mingling the common sense of the selected 
company of specialists. Nevertheless the technical value of 
the book is considerable ; it is a valuable complement of the 
recently published Encyclopedia of Sport, in which guns and 
shooting are treated neither in a masterly fashion nor at suffi- 
cient length. It is also a book for all interested in the subject ; 
the author is a shrewd observer and trenchant writer, the 
biographical notices are good, and the little essays—such as 
that on positive and negative advertising—admirably illustrate 
the ways of modern men of business. 

There are also interesting glimpses of journalistic life—of 
a sort. Readers of the stolid, technical and heavy papers 
which attempt to combine sport with respectability know 
nothing of the humours of the editorial staff. Mr. Buckell is 
informing, if not always edifying. In London, and less than 
two years ago, an editor of the staid Field addresses the chief 
of a contemporary as “the perpetually grinning fat boy,” and 
asks, “ what do you think of the slap in the face you get in this 
week's Field?” Mr. Buckell states what he thinks of it in no 
uncertain terms; in fact, throughout the book there is no 
mistaking his meaning. Into this work he has put his very 
best, and that best is commendable always. 

Probably the best-known expert cited by Mr. Buckell is 
the Birmingham gunmaker whose latest work is before us. 
In Sharpshooting for Sport and War Mr. Greener is eminently 
practical ; and this little book will suffice for elementary 
instruction in rifle shooting so far as the art can be learned 
from books. It contains much information likely to be of 
present use in connection with the formation of rifle clubs, 
construction of practice ranges and ways of utilising the 
warlike spirit prevalent as an effective adjunct to the national 
military strength. Mr. Greener would have all men expert in 
the use of the rifle, but he is opposed to conscription for the 
following adequate reasons :— 

“Compulsory military service is incompatible with such 
freedom as the English have hitherto enjoyed ; its introduction 
would be resented. The many «xcellent citizens—public- 
spirited, peace-loving, philanthropic men—who have con- 
scientious objections to war, would be subjected to martyrdom 
and persecutions, even as in those countries where the iron 
hand of the military despot enforces equal treatment for all. 
More than the mere perfunctory performance of an unpleasant 
duty is required of those who would become sharpshooters with 
the rifle. A man may be taken to the butts and made to shoot, 
but no power on earth can make of him a marksman if he has 
no mind to become one.” 


In order to induce men to beccme sharpshooting riflemen 


Mr. Greener points out the attractions of marksmanship as a 
sport, and declares that as an amusement there is no pastime 
that can equal it. To ensure efficiency he would have all 
schoolboys taught to shoot; and he shows that no better 
practice can be found for that education of the eye and hand 
which forms the basis of all handicrafts. Marksmanship, like 
swimming, once acquired is never forgotten; and there is 
much to be said in favour of the very moderate views Mr. 
Greener expresses as to the encouragement and support rifle- 
shooting should receive from the Government and _ local 
authorities. It may be news to many that rifle ranges on the 
house-tops have been in use in Birmingham for at least the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Greener has had private ranges 
in town and country for many years, and what he writes 
respecting their construction is trustworthy ; all interested in 
the formation of practice clubs cannot do better than consult 
this book on the range question, for they will find it most 
informing and useful to the would-be rifle-shot for whom it is 
ostensibly written. 

Mr. Buckell shows how our weapons have arrived 
at their present nearly perfect state, and who the men are 
who have improved mechanisms and demonstrated the 
possibilities of our arms and ammunition ; Mr. Greener points 
out how the results of the labours of many experts can be 
utilised ; and he himself exemplifies in quite an exceptional 
manner the relation of experts in shooting to the nation. He 
is the son of a gunmaker whose inventions were adopted by 
the Governments of a past generation; he has been a gun- 
maker all his life and all his sons are, or have been, gunmakers. 
One of them is now on his way to South Africa with the 
sharpshooters of the Imperial Yeomanry ; another, a veteran 
volunteer, has organised a large civilian rifle club, and gave 
some six score of its members practice at the butts on the day 
of their first meeting a few weeks ago. Mr. Greener himself 
was once a member of the old Rifle Corps; and apart from 
his work as gunmaker has written many books which have 
tended to make shooting popular ; and this last is in no way 
inferior to those which have preceded it. 


Ww. & 





THE BOER STATES. 
THE Boer States. By A. H. Keane. London: Methuen. 


Mr. KEANE uses anthropology as a snare, enabling him to put 
thoroughly unsound history into his readers’ minds. Had he 
stuck to his “last,” the geography and ethnology which he 
knows so well, he might have turned out a really serviceable 
little volume. But he has used his science as a beastgf burden 
to carry bales of shoddy and adulterated politics. 

We have in this book excellent tables of South African 
terminology, a thoroughly reliable account of the structure of 
the Bantu races, interesting lists of French family names and 
Taal words and idioms. But as we march from past towards 
present the history becomes ever cruder, ever falser, until we 
are landed in a glorification of the imperialism of Mr. Rhodes 
and a vilification of the Transvaal Government such as would 
even gratify the jaded appetite of readers of the Daily Mail. 
“The list of incriminated officials, with the sums misappro- 
priated, would fill several pages of this work.” The charges of 
corruption brought by the farticipes criminis in the matter of 
the Selati Railway, and wholly uncorroborated, are spoken of 
as “proven.” We are told all about “those tremendous 
armaments” which Kruger was “ piling up long before the 
Jameson Raid,” Mr. Keane evidently trusting to the “ loyalty” 
of his prospective readers to prevent them from dabbling in 
the “treasonable” literature which has exposed these lies. 

One astounding missionary story I cannot refrain from 
quoting to illustrate the extent of Mr. Keane’s credulity or the 
credulity which he assumes in his readers. “On a particular 
occasion,” writes Mr. Ludorf, another missionary, whose state- 
ment was confirmed by the State Attorney, “a number of 
native children, who were too young to be removed, had been 
collected in a heap, covered with long grass and burnt 
alive.” Weare not lovers of sensations, but we confess to a 
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desire to have some more particularity than is given and to 
have Mr. Ludorf and the State Attorney in “the box.” 

But perhaps the finest instance of “the historical 
method,” as practised by Mr. Keane, is his account of the 
Jameson Raid. Most Jingo Imperialists either feel or feign 
some condemnation for this dastardly episode. Not so Mr. 
Keane. After acquitting Mr. Rhodes of all direct complicity, 
on the ground that he “had withdrawn for good,” when his 
Imperialist aspirations in the matter of the British flag were 
flouted by the practical men at Johannesburg, Mr. Keane 
condones and approves the Raid :— 

“ Nothing is easier than to fling stones at those who fail ina 
good cause, when they are technically in the wrong.” 

“But they fell in a righteous cause, and the verdict of 
history will be that they were morally guiltless of any crime 
beyond indiscretion and impetuosity.” 

Was it indiscretion or impetuosity which wrote the “women 
and children” letter and lied to the British Imperial autho- 
rities ? 

After this we are quite prepared to receive the following 
sentence as a sufficient account of the method by which we 
acquired Griqualand West with its diamond fields. “ All 
claims to this district were withdrawn for an indemnity of 
£100,000 (sic!) in 1871, when its value was probably not yet 
fully understood,” or the following as a fair summary of the 
suzerainty issue. “ In this treaty (1884) the terms ‘ Suzerain’ 
and ‘ suzerainty’ without being withdrawn, donot recur. They 
lie, so to say, in abeyance, to be revived whenever their import 
is challenged.” But although we got diamond mines worth 
four millions a year for £100,000, and stored up the blessed 
word suzerainty in a dark cupboard for use sixteen years later, 
it is not we who are “slim,” for that is a quality peculiar 
to the Boer. “ There isin the Boer temperament,” the preface 
gravely warns us, “a strain of subtlety, of what is called 
‘slimness,’ of which they are themselves fully conscious, and 
on which they rely in their political and social relations 
interse and with the outer world.” And upon the next page 
we are informed, “ There is a low-grade culture, in contending 
with which peoples endowed with a higher moral sense are 
often heavily handicapped.” And yet in spite of this low-grade 
culture, they have made nothing out of it, living in a miserably 
simple way, while we, in spite of our higher moral sense, 
get hold of the diamond and gold fields which once belonged 
to them. Surely, after all, magnaminity does pay! 


J. A. H. 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL WARS 


AND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, 1640-1660. By William A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. In Two Volumes. London : Longmans, Green. 


How Dr. Shaw can have brought himself to call these volumes 
a history of the English Church during the twenty years of 
which they treat is not easy to understand. What we find in 
them is an accumulation of details as to the Parliamentary and 
other processes by which the hierarchy of the Church was 
abolished and replaced by Presbyterianism and Independency 
in the period of the Revolution. There is much that is 
interesting in the mass of particulars thus presented to us, and 
much that may contribute to a knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
history of England at an important crisis; but this does not 
make the work a history of the English Church, and it ought 
not to have been so entitled. 

Dr. Shaw is an antiquarian by instinct, rather than a 
historian. He is not only an industrious, but also an ardent 
searcher of calendars, journals, registers and such like docu- 
ments ; and work of this kind lays the historian and the 
general public under real obligations to those who will perform 
it thoroughly. A passage in the preface makes us wonder 
how any one so sensitive can be so unwearied an anti- 
quarian :— 

“Some nine or ten years since, when I was engaged in 
making collections for this work, I formed the purpose of 
visiting all the London parish churches with the object of 
examining (1) the vestry minute-book, (2) the registers, (3) if 


permitted, the parish chest itself, in the hope of recovering any 

possible classis [a Presbyterian council] minute-book. The 

result was disastrous. In some few cases I met with distin- 
guished courtesy, mostly with cold indifference, in more than 
one instance with most painful rudeness. The courtesy came 

from the incumbents, the rudeness from the parish clerks. I 

quickly found that my wish was hopeless of attainment, and 

I dropped it in despair.” 

Surely no one who ever took so formidable a task in hand 
was so easily turned from it. Doinvestigators in general meet 
with nothing but warm sympathy? Dr. Shaw bids us weep 
with him over what has been lost to us through this absence 
of a sympathetic accueil. Dr. Freshtield has accomplished in 
the case of several parishes what Dr. Shaw proposed to do on 
so large a scale :— 

“In that of Bartholomew Exchange he has, regardless of 
expense, published the vestry minute-book verbatim up to 1676.” 
“ My thanks to Dr. Freshfield,” says Dr. Shaw, “ are incapable of 
expression, but it has made my heart ache to think that there 
exists a world of first-hand historical material like that he has 
published, and practically absolutely inaccessible.” 

He is quite right, however, in urging that parish registers 
should be taken into some public custody which would 
preserve them from destruction and give opportunities to 
students to consult them. In the meantime some excellent 
work is being done by individuals and local voluntary asso- 
ciations in copying and publishing ancient registers. 

We have been unable to refrain from speaking in a 
manner which we fear may hurt Dr. Shaw, but we hope that 
it will not have the “disastrous result” of discouraging his 
labours. In these volumes not only do the extracts from the 
Journals of the Houses of Parliament and other contemporary 
records bring some portions of the history of the time with a 
certain piquant freshness before us; but there are pages of 
valuable historical appreciation. We are inclined to regard 
the description and illustrations of the Presbyterian discipline 
as forming the most distinctive and interesting part of Dr. 
Shaw's work. And all this part may be commended to the 
study of those who long to restore discipline in the Church of 
England, and who are partly impelled by this motive in 
seeking to obtain self-government for the Church. To his 
record of what the Long Parliament did in the way of 
organizing Church discipline Dr. Shaw prefixes some intro- 
ductory observations, which show learning and _ historical 
insight. He speaks thus of the origin of the Presbyterian 
discipline :— 

“In the Reformed Churches, those, i.c., of Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands and Scotland, the codified system 
of internal spiritual government came to be known by the 
name Discipline. At first glance it might seem that this 
discipline occupied for those Churches the place which the 
Canon Law occupied for the Church of Rome, and the infer- 
ence might be drawn therefrom that the one institution derived 
from the other. Neither opinion is more than half true, if so 
much. The word, indeed, does occur in the Decretum of 
Gratian, and the phrase ‘ecclesiastical discipline’ was 
evidently in use among the Canon jurists, but only as applied 
to the actual administrative rule of the Bishop over his diocese. 
He is to rule his clergy by love rather than by blows. But of 
the specialised consistorial discipline of the Reformed Church 
the Canon Law of the Church of Rome knew nothing. In 
the first place, the Canon Law was a more or less complete 
body of jurisdiction, dealing with persons and things, grandly 
organised, standing side by side with and, in a sense, competing 
with the Civil Law of the various European nationalities. In 
the second place, of any special regulation for the safe- 
guarding of the Sacrament the Roman Church was careiess. 
They who partook of the Sacrament unworthily, partook of 
it to their own damnation. No grace came to them thereby. 
Such unworthy partaking did not defile the Sacrament, it 
only increased the perdition of the partaker. And there the 
Roman Church left the matter. Theoretically, Communion 
was as much the duty of all in the Christian Commonwealth, 
good and bad alike, as the partaking of the Passover had been 
the duty of the whole Jewish community, good and bad alike. 
The sentence of excommunication in the Canon Law stood 
simply for any equivalent form of outlawry in the Common 
Law, and its application was as wide and as diverse. 
Whoever broke the peace of the King or kingdom, or 
delayed justice, whoever as an advocate offered malicious 
exceptions in matrimonial causes was to be excommunicated, 
and so on ad infinitum. On the other hand, the consistorial 
discipline of the Reformed Churches had none of this civil and 
multifarious character, It was special, purely spiritual in its 
import, and restricted as to its intention to the safeguarding of 
the Sacrament and to a censorship of morals. How did these 
Churches come by this idea of discipline? The answer springs 
readily to the lips—from the genius of Calvin. But there is 
both truth and untruth in such an answer. The question 
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requires much more painstaking investigation than it has yet 

received. Very briefly the course of the development of this 

institution may be summed up thus :—(1) Everywhere the 

Reformation had a moral purpose, and all the Reformed States 

with varying degrees of certainty and clearness seized upon the 

idea of excommunication as an engine against immorality. (2) 

This engine was appropriated to itself by the State or civil 

power, which everywhere unhesitatingly assumed the undivided 

heritage of the Papal power and of the canon law. (3) It was 

Calvin who vindicated or usurped this machine of excommuni- 

cation as the possession of the Church. He led the revolt of 

the Reformation Church against the Reformation State.” 

The author goes on to trace in a vigorous and luminous 
manner the history of the “ Discipline” on the Continent and 
in Scotland ; and his sketch, though it has very little to do with 
the Church of England, is a piece of ecclesiastical history well 
worth reading. The struggle which ensued under Cromwell 
between Piesbyterianism and Independency is described with 
the detail which shows the forces of the time actually at work. 
The second volume, which is twice the size of the first, has 
two-thirds of it made up of eleyen appendices and a most 
liberal index, 


Ww. W. 





FILIAL AFFECTION. 


My FATHER AND I: A Book FoR DAUGHTERS. By the Countess 
Puliga. Heinemann. 


THE temptation to write to please oneself is, no doubt, severe. 
All the autobiographies in the world have been written solely 
with that object ; and it is surprising that, with so excellent a 
stimulus, their number should yet remain comparatively small. 
That which we enjoy doing we generally do well ; but there 
should be limits even to literary self-indulgence. In our 
opinion, the author of My Father and I has imposed too much 
on the sympathy of her readers and too little on her own 
restraint. 

It is not want of heart that makes us wish that much 
of the earlier part of the book had been omitted. We have 
the deepest reverence and admiration for the love Mr. 
Sansome and his daughter bore each other—but fifty or more 
pages of unrelieved endearment might exhaust the patience of 
the most gushing sentimentalist. A very little would suffice 
to make us take that affection for granted ; and we might well 
have been spared a great many of those extracts from Mr. 
Sansome’s letters, most of which can be of no value to any 
one except his daughter. ‘ 

The Countess Puliga (though it is less as the Count’s wife 
than her father’s daughter that our author wishes to make 
herself known) is more interesting when she is herself less 
interested. We can well believe that the childhood she so 
fondly paints is an infinitely more tender recollection than 
any event in later life ; but the general reader, we are afraid, 
will find wider entertainment in the grown men and women 
of the book. Society in the early sixties is a lively picture ; 
and the Sansomes moved in distinguished company. Sir 
Henry Bulwer (afterwards Lord Dalling) was her godfather ; 
his nephew, Robert Lytton (second Lord Lytton and after- 
wards Viceroy of India), an intimate friend. Baroness 
Rothschild, the Ladies Jersey, Ely, Gifford and Molesworth 
were among the fashionable women who chaperoned and 
took an interest in the ingénue. She was frequently a guest of 
Sir Robert Peel’s—the second Sir Robert, and not (although a 
jovial friend and a charming host) the great Sir Robert. Men 
such as Abraham Hayward and Louis Blanc appear on the 
scenes, and once we are given a glimpse of Dickens. Here is 
a description of Sir Henry Bulwer :— 

“ His personal appearance, in spite of the eccentricities of 
his dress, was essentially aristocratic. He was somewhat 
below the middle height, and this through life he considered a 
disadvantage, which he tried to correct by wearing very high 
heels both inside and outside his boots, and as he had a small 
foot, of which he was vain, this, with his very falling, wide 
trousers, gave him the appearance of no foot at all. His 
features were good. His head was long and narrow, 
his brow very high. His hair, which remained thick and dark 
to the last, he wore long; with years his face had become 
extremely wrinkled, and a very unbecoming straight beard, to 

which he took on hygienic principles, spoilt him much.” 





Sir Henry took a great interest in his god-daughter, and wrote 
many poems in her praise. In short, Miss Sansome enjoyed 
considerable success in “ smart” society. Many of its members 
are well drawn, and we can almost see the vanished fine 
ladies, opulent and voluminous in crinolines, the “ swells” 
with their drawl and side whiskers, the great houses rich in 
that lack of taste which denotes the period, the gorgeous 
flunkeys, and all the rest of the social paraphernalia. 

It is curious to note the flight of fashion, and forty years 
have whirled us on a certain distance. Mrs. Hemans is no 
longer our favourite poet ; Rossini’s music leaves us unmoved, 
a duke is a little nearer to a mortal than of yore, and nobody 
would be in the least surprised to see a young lady mounting 
an omnibus. Emancipation, they say, has killed Romance. 

3ut how would a modern girl take this piece of advice ?— 

“A woman has to marry. It'sa great bore, and there is 
nothing perfect in the institution ; but it’s like being born and 
buried—a necessity. The qualities for a husband, remember, 
are to be lasting. They are to tell on every hour of the day. 
For this good temper is the main thing to look to. Good 
sense, if possible, provided there is not too much of it. Don't 
marry a man whom physically you dislike, but it is not neces- 
sary that you should adore him. Scanty means create a con- 
stant struggle : great wealth is not necessary, but it is quite as 
easy to marry a rich man as a poor one.” 

Sir Henry's god-daughter not only took it, but carried it out 
with despatch—and we are not told that she was any the 
worse. 

The book closes with Mr. Sansome’s death. He wasa 
kind and devoted parent, in every way worthy, as his 
daughter shows, of the unique position he held all her lifetime 
in her heart, 


O. 





PLUMPTRE'S LIFE OF DANTE. 


Lire or Dante. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Edited 
by A. J. Butler. London : Isbister. 


THE stream of Dante literature—biography, history, edition, 
handbook, translation—flows without stint in books for the 
expert and the amateur, for the shelf and for the pocket. 
This is one more book for the pocket. Dean Plumptre’s 
Life, in excellent type, embellished with Holiday's picture 
«“ Dante and Beatrice ” as a frontispiece, and prettily bound, is 
a welcome reprint. The Dean hardly satisfies the fashionable 
standard of Research : he is respectful of tradition as evidence, 
does not believe Beatrice to be Theology and nothing more, 
prefers a living portrait (even though untrue) to a heap of 
well-authenticated bones. Higher critics must pardon these 
delinquencies on the score of an occasional imperfection of 
style and bias of judgment which show the writer to have 
been not wholly immune from more modern doctrines. 
Though if sometimes the thought is clothed in a reach-me- 
down of Macaulayese rhetoric there is the rapidity of enthu- 
siastic writing for excuse ; if the Dean of Wells was a Ghibel- 
line, it was sympathy with his author that prompted him—and 
the knowledge that the stuffing of his own snug ecclesiastical 
chair had not escaped the claws of fourteenth century Papal 
collectors. At least the bias is pleasantly unconcealed by any 
self-deceit about scientific impartiality. And as everybody 
wants Dante to be on his side we must have many Dantes— 
Dante Reformer, Dante Infidel, Dante Protestant—as_ well 
as Dante. Has not one of our own humouvists said that 
Shakespeare was a Puritan ? Dr. Plumptre gave us Dante 
Anglican. And it is never without interest to speculate what 
Dante might have been as an Anglo-Saxon, provided we 
remember that he was an Italian. Boccaccio suffers most by 
it, because he records (what any one with three-ha’porth of 
psychology in him can see for himself as probable) Dante's 
lussuria all kinds of hard names are thrown at him; witness 
the sense of indignant declamation over the affair of Gentucca. 
Plato never taught our biographer the truth that a physician 
must have experience of disease in his own body. However, 
but for a slight flaw or two, a beginner may well enough look 
at Dante through these spectacles before using the naked 
eye. Mr. Butler has given us in a handy form the work 
of a real lover of Dante, and a liberally cultivated mind. 


J. S. P. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The first number of the Humane Review (to be published 
quarterly) contains an admirable article by Mr. J. M. Robertson 
on “ Militarism and Humanity.” There will be few (at any rate 
of those who have followed the accounts of the South African 
campaign as told by some of our soldiers) to quarrel with the 
writer’s conclusion that the practice of killing does not have 
a softening effect on character. Throughout his article 
the writer is thinking of the professional soldier, and he 
suggests that it has never been alleged that the Boers 
boast, as some of our privates have boasted, of refusing quarter. 
None again will dissent from Mr. Robertson's general infer- 
ence that the life of war does not qualify energetic men to 
guide the life of peace. It is undeniably true that the 
proportion of retired officers, for example, who have done 
useful social work is inconsiderable. Though agreeing 
generally with Mr. Robertson’s view that good soldiers 
make bad politicians, we think that he rather under- 
rates the administrative and organising talent of Julius Cesar 
and Napoleon. But the most interesting part of Mr. 
Robertson’s discussion of the subject is that in which he treats 
of the general effect of militarism upon national character. 
He takes as his chief illustration the deterioration of 
Germany as seen in the degeneracy of German thought. 
Whilst quite accepting Mr. Robertson's representation of the 
facts, we incline to think that his explanation is not exhaus- 
tive—if, that is to say, Mr. Robertson means by militarism 
conscription. German conscription (which differs from the 
French democratic system, where men of all classes jostle 
each other in a common routine) has undoubtedly been a 
chief cause in coarsening and blunting character. But if it is 
the principal symptom of the Bismarckian régime, some part 
of the responsibility must be ascribed to the policy which led 
to conscription, and which also familiarised the German mind 
with ideals of aggression. The domestic condition of Germany 
is a reflex result of the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine, and affords 
an admirable object-lesson to all nations which persuade 
themselves that they can combine liberty at home and 
dominion by force abroad. Turning to our own experience, 
Mr. Robertson quotes the evidence of the Government 
Inspector of Police to show that the majority of constables 
discharged for drunkenness from the Glasgow police force are 
reservists. Mr. Robertson's article—which, it should be added, 
is not in any sense an attack upon soldiers—is extremely 
opportune. 

Two articles of some interest in the Nineleenth Century for 
this month are Mr. Dell's attack upon the Order of Jesus and 
Mr. Bettelheim’s defence of the French Army. Of the first it 
may be said that the position is roughly that of a number of 
the more recent English converts to Catholicism, complaining 
as it does especially of the Catholic conservatism in the matter 
of philosophy—of which conservatism as of all other things 
peculiarly Catholic the Jesuits are, of course, the especial 
defenders. There is more than one phrase in Mr. Dell’s 
essay that makes one ask oneself why if the rationalist 
position is so necessary to this type of mind it should also 
permit itself to accept a creed whose very basis is the 
insufficiency of analysis. Thus to say that the Catholics asa 
whole in preserving scholasticism are falling back on “a 
policy of despair” is precisely the kind of attack that their 
opponents commonly make, but from one of their own body 
it is a little bewildering. 

Mr. Bettelheim does not tell us anything very new about 
the French Army, but it is interesting to note how very little 
even of this obvious kind has been said in the English 
periodicals. For one such article as this on the French Army, 
by one of those normal Frenchmen to whom military service 
is an irksome comedy, we have half-a-dozen jeremiads from 
men who have either never served (like Gohier), or who have 
served under peculiar conditions (like Mr. Decle). Mr. 
Bettelheim does well to point out the mobility of French 
infantry and its causes, and his information here is accurate. 
He seems to us to exaggerate a little, however, when he main- 
tains that the non-commissioned officers hardly ever exceed 
a just measure in discipline. The rigour and caprice of the 
non-commissioned officer is one of the evils—perhaps necessary 
evils—of conscription, 





FICTION, 


SopH1A. By Stanley J. Weyman. London : Longmans Green. 
THE WALLET oF Kal LuNG. By Ernest Bramah. London: Grant 
Richards. 


CHRISTALLA : An Unknown Quantity. By Esmé Stuart. London : 
Methuen. 


THE GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. By Albert Lee. London: C. 
Arthur Pearson, 

A MAKER OF Nations. By Guy Boothby. London: Ward, 
Lock. 

ALL Foo.ts. By Marmaduke Pickthall. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 

THE HARVESTERS. By J. S. Fletcher. London: John Long. 


Mr. Stanley Weyman has a passion for middle-aged 
heroes, whose sterling worth his capricious heroines only 
gradually discover. He has added another to his portrait 
gallery in the person of Sir Hervey Colne, a really very estim- 
able and gallant country gentleman of the eighteenth century. 
He loves, in what appears to her to be a mild and paternal 
manner, Sophia Maitland, an heiress and the ward of her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Northy, a Whiggish time-server who has 
just deserted Walpole at the opening of the story ; and his love, 
especially when advocated by her designing relations, is distaste- 
ful to the high-spirited girl. The consequence is that she nearly 
compromises herself with an Irish adventurer, Hawkesworth, 
and is only saved by the prompt action of Sir Hervey. She 
allows him to persuade her to marriage to escape disgrace. 
The knot is hastily tied and the proverbial repentance follows. 
The chastening of Sophia’s spirit is effected by the adventures 
she goes through in the employ of the sprightly Lady Betty, 
when she conveys the Coke jewels from London to her 
husband and is waylaid by Hawkesworth and a band of high- 
waymen. Her escape from them, with the aid of “King 
Smallpox,” is described in a few chapters of lively movement 
and breathless excitement. The book then sobers down to 
effect a reconciliation between the hero and heroine, and to 
afford the gay Betty an opportunity to put an end to her 
flirtation by falling in love with Sophia’s puppy of a brother. 

Sophia is well up to Mr. Weyman’s reputation. It is dis- 
tinguished by a quick invention, a feeling for dramatic effect, 
and a kindly instinct in romance. There is no marked 
literary quality in the book and no special skill in painting 
character. Still the style, if commonplace, is never vulgar ; 
and the characters, if vulgar, have a pictorial interest, and 
serve well to take their places in an exciting story. Sophia 
can be thoroughly recommended to those in search of pleasant 
entertainment. 

Mr. Ernest Bramah’s Wallet of Kai Lung is a puzzling 
book. Let us hasten, however, to proclaim it very good. 
There is a richness of humour in these stories that captivated 
us. We seldom find ourselves in a position to perform the 
legendary trick of perusing a volume from cover to cover 
before we put it down; but we will say that we were very 
sorry indeed when we had to leave Kai Lung for an hour or 
two. The question is, Are the stories China, or are they not ? 
Are they the work of one who speaks with authority about the 
yellow man and his ways, or of one who has picked up a 
quantity of amusing information about that man, and seen an 
opportunity for some fun with him? We are not specialists 
enough to be able to decide; but this we venture to say— 
that Mr. Bramah, if his stories are not really China, goes 
curiously deep. Many of the characteristics he brings out 
in his work are not those which are on the surface. 
He shows us continually, for instance, that rooted disregard 
for time which proves the depth of Chinese fatalism. He pre- 
sents to us again and again the absolute deference to custom, 
rite and omen which is, we think, carried much farther in 
China than anywhere else. We were particularly struck, too, 
by the understanding which Mr. Bramah appears to possess 
of the strange conception of “face” which runs through the 
whole of Chinese society, and which is by no means easy to 
grasp, with the abandonment of accuracy and of sincerity 
which are parts of it, These are only a few of the points at 
which the writer displays, as we think, an unusual knowledge 
of the life he writes about. 

But Mr. Bramah has been unable to prevent hims-lf from 
straying into burlesques and extravagances which certainly 
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are not China; as, for instance, in the passage where in 
quoting from the supposed works of Lo Kuan Chang he 
makes Whai Keng begin his speech as follows :— 
“Friends, Chinamen, labourers who are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, entrust to this person your acute and well- 
educated ears. 


“He has merely come to assist in depositing the body of 
Ko'ung in the Family Temple, not for the purpose of making 
remarks about him of a graceful and highly complimentary 
nature 
It is such passages as these that give critics occasion to 

suppose that Mr. Bramah’s China is not the real thing at all, 
but a comic version of it. In spite of many such lapses, 
however, we incline to think that he knows his Chinaman, but 
allows the potent fascination of burlesque to prevail when it 
should not. And however it may be, we consider the Wallet 
to be the most agreeably stocked article of the kind that we 
have opened for many a day. 

Whether or not the authoress of Clristalla had in her 
mind any particular class of readers when she wrote Christalla, 
there is nothing in the title-page to show. We feel quite 
convinced however that parents and guardians are likely to 
regard it as quite an ideal book for “ the older girls.” We can 
promise the latter that if they study Chrisfalla to avoid her 
priggishness they will get a good deal of amusement out of 
the book. We cannot pretend that such people as Mr. 
Cartmell, the historian, and Mr. Jenks, the lover of old plays, 
could ever have existed, but they represent the form that such 
kindly old literary fogies would take in a clever girl's imagina- 
tion. We do not very much believe in the somewhat con- 
ventional way in which little Christalla performs the part of 
good angel in the bachelor household in which her circum- 
stances place her. But we accept all these things without a 
murmur in the belief that the book is written under a real 
inspiration of humour and kindliness. We hope some day to 
see in Esme Stuart a rival to the creator of the inimitable 
Stumps. 

Tales of adventure and of marvellous escapes are always 
subject to one defect. The run of luck and the chain of coin- 
cidences which bring things right in the end for the hero are 
liable to be too marked and to rob the story of its charm. In 
the concealment of these lies the art of writing a good story 
of adventure. And in this respect Albert Lee has not been 
very successful in The Gentleman Pensioner. Master Flamsteed, 
as the messenger of Queen Elizabeth, shows the customary 
fortitude and loyalty of such characters in fiction. As a side 
issue comes the pretty little love story of the hero and Irene 
Repyngdon. But it is the historical aspect which gives the 
book its chief claim to attention. Elizabethan England, with 
its enthusiasms, its gaiety and its genius, and the struggle 
between the rival Queens and the rival Churches, are admirably 
represented ; and even if the somewhat sensational story 
should pall, the circumstances and surroundings of the chief 
actors would hold the attention of the reader. 

Those who are not weary of South American revolutions 
will find in A Maker of Nations a more readable story than Mr. 
Guy Boothby has yet written. Mr. Boothby finds it very 
difficult to write English, and he has not the power, like Mr. 
Seton Merriman and Mr. Anthony Hope, of making his foreign 
politics fascinating. His diplomatists never deceive you, his 
great men never impress you, and even his scheming women 
have no mysterious glamour. Yet at his best he has invention 
and a certain gift for narrative. And he is at his best in 
A Maker of Nations. 

An extremely vulgar book, which is entertaining on 
account of its audacity and good humour, must be the verdict 
on All Fools, by Marmaduke Pickthall. It is described as “ the 
story of some very young men and a girl.” The very young 
men—one of them is a Hindoo—are in a London cramming 
establishment ; the girl is a “lady-clerk.”. How they became 
acquainted and how they got entangled with a pack of German 
thieves who carry off young men, strip them, and turn them 
out in rags, is not edifying reading, but it cannot be denied 
that itis sometimes amusing. The author's favourite adjective 
for a girl is “ kissable.” 

The little tragedy of village life, of which Mr. J. S. Fletcher 
tells in The Harvesters, makes up for what it lacks in originality 
by a certain quiet strength of treatment. There is something 
rather refreshing about a country story on strictly con- 
ventional lines with a real poacher and a village cynic in it. 


Scaife (Arthur H.), The War to Date (March 1, 1900), 3s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Annual of the British School at Athens, No. V., Session 1898-1899. 7s. 6d. 
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Mr. Fletcher cannot do this kind of thing so well as Mr. 
Walter Raymond, but he knows his business, and in The 
Harvesters has told a good story in an effective pastoral setting. 
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